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THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR. 


FEBRUARY. 


‘1 Sir Edward Coke, Chief Justice, d. 1551-2. 
George Cruikshank, draughtsman, d. 1878. 
2 Sir Joseph Banks, naturalist, P.R.S., d. 1743. 
8 James Bradley appointed Astronomer Royal, 1741-2. 
4 Francis Beaumont, poet and dramatist, matriculated at Oxford, 1597. 
5 ‘The siege of Gibraltar raised, 1783. 
6 Thomas Carlyle, philosopher and historian, d. 1881. 
7 Charles Dickens, novelist, b. 1812, 
8 Daniel O’Connell, politician, 1847. 
9 Sir Walter Raleigh’s voyage to Guiana, 1595. 
10 Battle of Sobraon, General Lord Gough, 1846, 
11 Charter of London University, 1826. 
12. Festival of Cadmon, poet, c. 680. 
13. The Declaration of Right, 1689. 
14 Battle of Cape St. Vincent, Admiral Jervis, 1797. 
15 The sea fight of Sir Nathaniel Dance, 1804. 
16 Gray’s ‘Elegy published, 1751. 
17 Battle of Meeanee, General Sir Charles Napier, 1843. 
18 Thomas Girtin, painter, b. 1775. 
19 David Garrick, actor, b. 1716-17. 
20 Lord Lake, Commander-in-Chief in India, d, 1808, 
21 Lord Hardwicke appointed Lord Chancellor, 1737. 
22 William Huskisson, statesman, Secretary to the Board of Trade, 1824. 
23 Samuel Pepys, diarist, b. 1632. 
John Keats, poet, d. 1821. 
24 Geoffrey of Monmouth, Bishop and chronicler, 1151~2. 
25 William Cecil, statesman, created Lord Burghley, 1571, 
26 Loss of the ‘ Birkenhead,’ 1852. 
27 Charter of St. Andrews University, 1411. 
28 ‘Tom Jones’ published, 1749. 
29 Lord Canning sworn in Governor-General of India, 1856. 


(5) The Rock was successfully defended for four years by 
General Elliot against the combined French and Spanish fleets. 
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(8) The ‘ Liberator’s’ last appearance in the House of Commons; 
he died a few weeks later. (15) This exploit of Dance is one of 
the most amusing, as well as one of the most daring, on record. 
He was a commander in the East India Company’s service, and 
while on the homeward voyage in charge of a fleet of merchant 
ships, he fell in with a powerful French squadron and boldly 
attacked it. The French admiral, Linois, supposing himself to 
be engaged with ships of the line, fled at once, and the audacious 
Dance, with his merchantmen, chased the ships of war for a 
couple of hours. (18) This artist, considered as the founder of 
modern painting in water colours, died at the age of twenty-eight. 
Turner is reported to have said of him, ‘Had Tom Girtin lived, I 
should have starved,’ (20) The Battle of Laswaree, where Lake 
defeated the troops of Scindia in 1803, is said to have been the 
severest in which the Company’s troops had ever been engaged, 
not excepting that of Assye. The Mahrattas had been trained by 
French Generals in the service of Scindia, although they had no 
European officer with them during the engagement. (24) The 
day on which the famous chronicler was consecrated Bishop of 
St. Asaph. (29) I have filled in this date, in the modest hope 
that seven years hence may still find the Englishman’s Calendar 


at hand to refer to on our next February 29, 
J.M.S. 
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THE WRECK OF THE BIRKENHEAD. 


2 AM. FEBRUARY 26, 1852, 
AN ANNIVERSARY STUDY, 


‘ But, sir, when you'll 
Hear the next fool 
Asking of Flynn,— 
Flynn of Virginia, 
Just you chip in, 
Say you knew Flynn, 
Say that you’ve been ’yar,’ 
Tus is a day to be much observed in all British households 
for ever. The record of the doings of Britons at the time of that 
wreck has stirred blood other than British. We have learnt of 
late years to look upon Prussia as the nucleus of the proudest 
military monarchy in Europe, and on the discipline of Prussian 
soldiers as the rock on which the grandeur and unity of Germany 
have been built. Yet, in 1852, the lesson in discipline which had 
been taught the world by Britons on February 26 seemed to the 
King of Prussia so precious that he ordered the record of it to 
be read out at the head of every regiment in his service. It may be 
doubted if in the history of the world the like compliment has been 
ever paid by the monarch of one proud race to the martial qualities 
and training of another. One thinks that every schoolmaster in 
Britain who can be detected in having one scholar in his school 
who does not know the true story of that day, ought to be handed 
over for some such sentence as Judge Jeffreys might have passed 
for a far more venial offence on an unhappy woman sbrinking 
before him, Alas! the executions would be toonumerous, British 
history in its heroism and its example is scarcely a subject of 
British education. So far as my experience goes, most men have 
heard of the Birkenhead; but they would tell you, if pressed, 
that they believed the men went down standing in their ranks 
singing ‘Rule Britannia’ or ‘God Save the Queen.’ I appeal to 
the mothers of England to remedy these crimes, and to teach their 
children the plain unvarnished tale I am going to unfold. For on 
that February morning the sons of Britain did nothing theatrical. 
The dignity of the whole scene lies in this, that it consisted in 
nothing but the calm ordinary performance of duty at a time 


when every man had before him the immediate prospect of a 
(—3 
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watery grave on a rock-bound coast densely covered with fatal 
sea-weeds, in a sea known to'be full of sharks; and that, whilst 
out of a total number of 630, only 193 men were saved, not 
one woman or child was drowned, because the men, after all 
further work was impossible, in obedience to the appeal of their 
officers, remained ‘on the poop of the sinking ship rather than 
leap into the water, lest they should swamp by their numbers the 
boat that was carrying off the women and children. The whole 
story is, however, pregnant with suggestions of the course that 
should be taken in such an emergency, and for that cause, even 
if not for the far higher one ofa lofty example, it ought to’ be 
studied in all its details. We have ample material. That 
wonderful guide to modern history, the ‘'Times Index,’ leads 
straight to the days of April 7-8, as containing the reports of 
the survivors, and they are very clear and full. All the muster- 
rolls and books on board having been lost in the sinking ship, 
there is some difficulty in ascertaining the exact strength of the 
detachments. Those I give are chiefly taken from a report which 
appears in the ‘Times’ of April 7, corrected in some respects by 
comparison with the ‘Annual Register’ of that year. The 
story in the ‘Annual Register’ is, however, not correct as to 
these and other details, as a comparison of the Army Lists 
of the two years 1851-52 and 1850-51 clearly shows, while the 
Army Lists themselves show a slip, not difficult to detect, in the 
list of names. As to the main facts, however, we have ample 
contemporary evidence. We have the statements of the master 
of the schooner Lioness, Thomas EF. Ramsden, who did more than 
anyone to save all who were rescued; of Dr. Bowen, staff surgeon, 
who was in the first cutter; of Mr. Richards, master’s assistant 
officer in command of the boats, who was in the second cutter; 
of Mr. Hire, clerk to the commander, who was for thirteen hours 
on the wreck, and is said to have displayed the greatest courage 
and coolness; of Mr. Renwick, chief assistant engineer, who, 
after starting in the gig, was put into the first cutter, ‘no other 
officer being in her’; of Mr. Archbold, the ship’s gunner, who, 
having been washed overboard, clung to some hay and reached some 
drift-wood which was safely steered to the shore; of Commander 
Bunce, who was sent in the Rhadamanthus by the Commodore of 
the Station to the scene of the wreck to afford relief; of Captain 
Wright, 91st Regiment, who, after the death of Lieut.-Colonel 
Seton, was, with Lieutenant Girardot of the 42nd, the great hero 
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of the occasion—he reached the shore on the same wood as Mr. 
Archbold; of Dr. Culhane, who escaped in the gig and brought 
the first news of the catastrophe ; of Cornet Bond, 12th Lancers, 
who was saved because he possessed one of Mackintosh’s life- 
preservers, ‘which may be filled in the water,’ a use to which he 
put it whilst swimming; and of a naval petty officer unnamed. 

Further, we have an elaborate despatch from the naval officer 
in command of the station, Commodore Wyvill, summing up all 
the evidence he had been able to collect, weighing it, pointing 
out such mistakes as had been committed, and offering suggestions 
very useful for future guidance. We have thus as complete a 
storehouse of facts as could be desired. 

Only three boats escaped, and we have evidence from each of 
them. We have the evidence of those who remained on the wreck, 
of some who escaped on drift-wood, or by swimming, and that of 
the rescuers. What ought to be known is the complete story 
which they all tell. It neither agrees with the pictures nor 
with Sir Francis Doyle’s beautiful lines which seem to be derived 
rather from the picture than the facts. I propose presently to 
give this poem, and show where it differs from the truth, though 
it has for me an almost sacred charm, since I have heard it most 
often read with all the force and pathos which the most beautiful 
voice I ever knew could give to words which, in their record of 
heroism, stirred the reader to the quick. Those who stood to duty 
that day on the Birkenhead have nothing to lose in honour by 
the telling of the whole truth. 

It was the time of the Basuto War, in which Sir Harry Smith 
barely escaped, if he did uot incur, defeat by that clever old chief 
Mosheth. In February 1852 he was still in the field preparing 
for his great attack upon Mosheth. Accordingly reinforcements 
for various regiments were dispatched to him. If every regiment 
which contributed a detachment ought not, as I think it ought, 
to bear on its banners the name ‘ Birkenhead,’ at least the bead 
roll of honour ought to omit no regiment that was there re- 
presented. For what, perhaps, comes home more to a soldier 
than he can ever bring home to the minds of those who have 
not themselves realised the full significance of that wonderful 
thing—the vital unity of a well-trained regiment—is this, that 
here was no highly organised and complete unit, but broken frag- 
ments, specimens only of that discipline which had been taught 
in each complete unit at home, put now to the severest of trials— 
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a great emergency, faced not under their own commanding officer, 
but under a stranger. Seton, who had only been promoted to the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel during the voyage, was in immediate com- 
mand of a detachment of the 74th Regiment, and in general 
command of other detachments which shall now be recorded. 

‘Her Majesty’s splendid steamer Birkenhead, Captain Salmond, 
arrived in Simon’s Bay on February 17 with reinforcements 
of troops, consisting of the following drafts for the different 
regiments on the frontier :’ '!—2nd Queen’s Foot, Ensign Boyland, 
1 sergeant and 50 men; 6th Regiment, Ensign Metford, 1 sergeant 
and 60 men; 12th Lancers, Cornets Bond and Roll, 1 sergeant 
and 5 men; 12th Regiment, Lieutenant 8. Fairclough, 1 sergeant 
and 14 men; 43rd Light Infantry, Lieutenant Girardot, 1 
sergeant and 40 men; 45th, 1 officer (unnamed), 1 sergeant, and 
70 men; 60th Rifles 2nd Battalion, 1 sergeant and 40 men, 
attached to 91st Regiment ; 73rd Regiment, Lieutenants Robin- 
son and Booth, and Ensign Lucas, 1 sergeant and 70 men; 74th 
Regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Seton and Ensign Russell, 1 officer 
(probably warrant) and 60 men; 91st Regiment, Captain Wright, 
1 sergeant and 60 men; Staff, 2 surgeons and 1 assistant surgeon ; 
total, 13 officers, 1 warrant officer, 9 sergeants, 464 rank and file, 
2 surgeons, 1 assistant-surgeon, 25 women and 31 children; 3 
women had died in childbirth and 1 of consumption on the 
passage, and 3 births had taken place. 

‘ The women and children were landed forthwith, with the ex- 
ception of those who were afterwards saved from the wreck.’ 
Lieutenant Fairclough, of the 12th, was also landed, and left 
behind sick at Simon’s Town. The steamer proceeded on her way 
to Algoa Bay and the Buffalo River at 6 o'clock on the evening of 
the 25th. The total number of souls on board was, as accurately 
as we can ascertain, 638.’ The ‘ Annual Register’ makes it 630, 
giving 130 officers and seamen for the crew. I continue in the 
words of Captain Wright’s report :—‘ The sea was smooth at the 
time, and the vessel was steaming at the rate of eight and a half 
knots an hour. She struck. The rush of water was so great 
that there is no doubt that most of the men in the lower troop 


1 Times report. 2 Perhaps a warrant officer. I cannot trace him, 

8 The number of these is nowhere given in the original reports, The Annual 
Register makes the women thus saved only 7, and 13 children, but I have found 
the account in several respects inaccurate, and don’t feel confident as to this, 

4 Times report, 
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deck were drowned in their hammocks, The rest of the men 
and all the officers appeared on deck. Major! Seton called all 
the officers about him, and impressed upon them the necessity of 
preserving order and silence among the men. He directed me to 
take and have executed whatever orders the commander. might 
give me. Sixty men were immediately put on to the chain pumps 
on the lower after-deck, and told off in three reliefs; 60 men were 
put to the tackles of the paddle-box boats, and the remainder of 
the men were brought on to the poop so as to ease the fore part 
of the ship. She was at this time rolling heavily. The com- 
mander ordered the horses to be pitched out of the port gangway, 
and the cutter to be got ready for the women and children, who 
had been all collected under the poop awning. As soon as the 
horses were got over the side, the women and children were passed 
into the cutter, and, under charge of Mr. Richard, master’s 
assistant, the boat then stood off some 150 yards. Just after they 
were out of the ship the entire prow broke off at the foremast, the 
bowsprit going up in the air towards the foretopmast, and the 
funnel went over the side, carrying away the starboard paddle-box 
and boat. The paddle-box boat capsized when being lowered. 
The large boat in the centre of the ship could not be got at. 

‘It was about twelve or fifteen minutes after she struck that 
the bow broke off. The men then all went to the poop, and in 
about five minutes more the vessel broke in two, crosswise, just 
abaft the engine-room, and the stern part immediately filled and 
went down. A few men jumped off before she did so, but the 
greater number remained to the last, and so did every officer 
belonging to the troops. All the men I put on the tackles, I 
fear, were crushed when the funnel fell; and the men and 
officers below at the pumps could not, I think, have reached the 
deck before the vessel broke up and went down. The survivors 
clung, some to the rigging of the mainmast, part of which was 
out of the water, and others got hold of floating pieces of wood. 
I think there must have been about two hundred on the drift- 
wood. I was on a large piece along with five others, and we 
picked up nine or ten more. The swell carried the wood in the 
direction of Point Danger. As soon as it got to the weeds and 


1 He had probably not known of his own promotion, and was called ‘ Major’ 
Seton on board. His name only appears as ‘ Lieut.-Colonel’ in the ‘Army List’ 
under the record of his death, He had succeeded to a death vacancy, the date 


not being given, 
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breakers, finding that it would not support all that were on it, I 
jumped off and swam on shore; and when the others, and also 
those that were on the other pieces of wood, reached the shore, 
we proceeded into the country to try to find a habitation of any 
sort where we could obtain shelter. Many of the men were naked, 
and almost all without shoes.’ .. . 


‘The order and regularity that prevailed on board from the 
time the ship struck till she totally disappeared far exceeded 
anything I thought could be effected by the best discipline; and 
it is the more to be wondered at, seeing that most of the soldiers 
had been but a short time in the service. Every one did as he 
was directed, and there was not a murmur or a cry among them 
till the vessel made her final plunge. I could not name any 
individual officer who did more than another. All received their 
orders, and had them carried out as if the men were embarking 
instead of going to the bottom. There was only this difference, 
that I never saw any embarkation carried on with so little noise 
or confusion.’ 

‘One of the ship’s boats, with the assistant-surgeon of the vessel 
and eight men, went off and landed about fifteen miles from the 
wreck. Had the boat remained about the wreck, or returned 
after landing the assistant surgeon on Point Danger—about 
which there was no difficulty—I am quite confident that nearly 
every man of the two hundred who were on the drift-wood might 
have been saved, for they might have been picked up here and 
there, where they had got in among the weeds, and landed as 
soon as eight or nine were got into the boat. When most of the 
drift-wood stuck in the weeds, the distance to the shore was not 
more than four hundred yards, and as, by taking a somewhat 
serpentine course, I managed to swim in without getting foul of 
the rock or being tumbled over by a breaker, there is no doubt 
the boat might have done so also. One fact I cannot help men- 
tioning. When the vessel was just going down, the Commander 
called out, “ All those that can swim jump overboard, and make 
for the boats.” Lieutenant Girardot and myself were standing 
on the stern part of the poop. We begged the men not to do as 
the Commander had said, as the boat with the women must be 
swamped. Not more than three made the attempt.’ 

No doubt, when the surplus men not employed at the pumps 
and tackles, were collected on the poop, they were regularly 
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formed up awaiting orders, but, as far as possible, every man 
that could be employed in any useful work was engaged on it. 
Those who died, as Captain Wright has described, at their work 
ought not to be forgotten. Captain Wright, who was the senior 
left after ‘Major’ Seton was killed by the fall of a part of the 
wreck, has told us how most of the infantry were employed, but 
I have omitted to record his own proceedings after he landed. 
These are thus mentioned in Commodore Wyvill’s report :— 

‘Captain Wright, of the 91st Regiment, who landed on a 
piece of wreck, lost no time in procuring and sending assistance 
to his fellow sufferers. He walked several miles along the coast, 
obtained the use of a whale-boat, and returned again, to give 
all the relief in his power, taking charge of all who landed,’ 
and, as we hear from other reports, saving many men among 
those who struggled into the weeds. 

The 12th Lancer men, under a sergeant and Cornet Bond, were 
employed in getting out the horses, which was done successfully. 
As Cornet Bond declares that all the officers were employed with 
gangs of men at the pumps, apparently the surplus on the poop 
was at this time, and until Captain Wright and Lieutenant Girardot 
joined them after all work was useless, left under the charge 
of non-commissioned officers, It is to be hoped that the tackle of 
Her Majesty’s troopships is in better order now than it was then ; 
for while a naval petty officer mentions that one of the paddle- 
box boats could not be lowered because the pin of the davits 
was rusted in and would not come out, Cornet Bond records of 
the other that ‘A number of soldiers under the master tried to 
haul out the paddle-box boat on the port side. This was nearly 
hoisted out when the tackle broke, and it remained fixed in 
air. One of the gigs into which Mr. Rolt, of the 12th Lancers, 
and some seamen had entered was swamped because one of the 
ropes broke.’ Evidently there was, as usual, inadequate boat 
accommodation even had all gone well, but at least half of the 
boats which the men attempted to lower were lost because the 
tackle was defective. 

All the women and children were in the one cutter under the 
charge of Mr. Richards. There was no reason, therefore, after that 
had been safely moved off why men might not hope for life if they 
could get assistance from those who were on the spars and from 
the other boats. Cornet Bond tells us that after the poop went 
down or ‘ lurched forward,’ ‘the sea was covered with struggling 

7—65 
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forms, while the cries, piercing shrieks, and shouting for the 
boats was awful.’ Probably the cries and shrieks represented the 
work of sharks, for he says, ‘I swam two miles to the shore. Two 
men swimming near me were swallowed by sharks.’ Five 
horses reached the land. Some were probably eaten by sharks, 
some caught in the horrible kelpweed which covered the shore, 
and in it either drowned or eaten, but some at all events gained 
footing before the men did so, for Cornet Bond writes, ‘ After 
struggling through the seaweed and reaching a beaten track, I saw 
my horse standing in the water on the beach.’ ‘Lieutenant 
Girardot, of the 43rd,’ he continues, ‘on a raft! with about nine 
men soon arrived, and landed at 7 P.M. Two or three men were 
thrown by the raging surf on the rock off a spar, very much cut 
and bruised, and entirely naked.’ Next day some came ashore on 
the paddle-box boats which had floated up to the surface. One 
of these was full of water, the other keel uppermost. One ship’s 
quartermaster came in the boat which was full of water. Seven 
others, being naked, had died in it of cold. He had his clothes 
on. ‘Rafts! reached the shore with bodies lashed on them, 
quite dead.’ Other bodies were washed up mauled by sharks. 
There appears to have been on board a regular raft, carried for 
such an emergency. One could hardly have been made in the 
time, yet we are told that ‘all were clinging to the raft till 
it broke up.’ Forty-five men clung to the maintopsail yard, 
where they remained for twelve or thirteen hours. It was a 
ghastly watch, for at first there had been more men on the yard, 
but as Mr. Hire, the commander’s clerk, who was with them all 
the time, reports, ‘some dropped off during the night,’ some 
attempted to reach the shore with other parts of the wreck. His 
statement, like all the others, is cold and business-like. He makes 
no attempt to describe the horrors of that long delay whilst 
shivering men watched one after another of their comrades, 
perishing of cold, drop off from the perch to which they could 
no longer cling, or saw others attempt the passage to the shore, 
most of them naked, and doomed to be clutched by some of the 
swarming sharks, or to become one of the dead bodies that, lashed 
to spars, were dashed by the surf upon the shore. But it is time 
to follow the three boats which, thanks to the noble sacrifice of 
themselves which Captain Wright and Lieutenant Girardot had 
demanded from the men on the poop, were able to clear off 


1 i.e, Arift-wood, 
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in safety, crowded, but not over-crowded, one boat with women 
and children, the other two with men. It is to be remembered 
that on that coast the surf beats incessantly, independent of wind 
or weather, so that though the night was fine, starlight, and calm 
at sea, they found, on reaching Cape Hanglip, the part of the coast 
for which at first all three boats steered together, that rock-bound 
as it was they could not attempt a landing through the raging 
surf, At day-break, therefore, they put out to sea again; and, 
after beating about for some time, the first cutter, apparently the 
most heavily laden, was left behind by the other two boats. It 
was the first picked up by the schooner Lioness, at 11 A.M. on the 
26th. About an hour afterwards the same schooner picked up 
the second cutter with the women and children. This cutter had 
rigged up a woman’s cloak as a sail. The gig, which had been 
made up with a strong crew of nine men in all, under Assistant- 
Surgeon Culhane, in order that it might be able to go ashore more 
quickly than the others, and so bring help, was now out of sight. 
Accordingly, the schooner steered for the wreck, where it picked 
up the survivors. Meantime the gig, after rowing for fifty miles, 
had found a safe landing and reached the shore. The steps which, 
in consequence of Assistant-Surgeon Culhane’s report, were taken 
by Commodore Wyvill, and that officer’s general view of all the 
facts, may be best recorded in his own words. 

‘At half-past two o’clock in the afternoon of the 27th of February 
Mr. Culhane, Assistant-Surgeon of the Birkenhead, arrived at 
Simon’s Town by land to report to me the loss of his ship near to 
Point Danger—that two boats with, as he stated, the only survivors 
were cruising about at a distance from the land. I immediately 
despatched Commander Bunce, of Her Majesty’s ship Castor, with 
25 men (to form boats’ crews), in the Rhadamanthus, the only 
steamer in port, to the scene of the wreck. That evening he fell 
in with the schooner Lioness, of Algoa Bay. This vessel had 
on board the persons who were in the boats and forty others, 
whom they had succeeded in taking off the maintopsail yard 
of the ship; altogether 116 in number, as per lists. It being 
calm, and the schooner some distance from this anchorage, the 
Rhadamanthus towed her in, and proceeded afterwards to Point 
Danger in search of any people who might yet be clinging to the 
spars and pieces of wreck floating about, also for any who might 
have landed. An examination of the coast having been made for 
upwards of twenty miles by land and sea, and no other persons being 
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found except those who had landed during the night and day of 
the wreck on Point Danger, the Riadamanthus received them on 
board and returned to this port on the morning of the lst inst. 
The persons so saved were sixty-eight in number, of whom six 
were officers (four military and two naval), They reached the 
land by swimming and on pieces of wreck, &c. These, with nine 
others who escaped in the gig, and those who were rescued by the 
schooner, make the total saved 193.’ 

‘4. It appears that Her Majesty’s ship Birkenhead was duly 
pricked off on the chart at 8 o’clock on the night of the 25th 
within False Bay, by the master, Mr. Brodie, and officer of the 
watch, Mr. Spear, second master, that the course was shaped 
S.S.E. 4 E., and Cape Hanglip giving a berth of about four miles. 
The man at the wheel, John Haynes, A.B., from 10 o'clock to 
12 o’clock of the first watch, states that he steered that course 
with directions not to go to the eastward of it. A leadsman was 
on the paddle-box and look-out men were placed. The night was 
fine, starlight, and calm, but a long swell setting in on shore. 
The land was seen all the night from three to four points on the 
port bow. At about ten minutes before 2 o'clock, in the middle 
watch, the leadsman got soundings in twelve or thirteen fathoms, 
of which he gave notice to the officer of the watch. Before he 
could get another cast of the lead the ship struck, and he found 
seven fathoms alongside, there were two fathoms water under the 
bows and eleven by the stern. 

‘5. It appears that Mr. Salmond, who was roused by the 
shock, went on deck, inquired the time, a few minutes past 2 
o'clock, and the course steered. It was reported to be S.S.E.4E., 
which he stated was quite correct. He immediately ordered the 
engines to be stopped, the small bower anchor to be let go, the 
quarter boats to be lowered and lie off alongside the ship, the 
paddle-box boats to be got out, and a turn astern to be given to 
the engines. He ordered the military officers, who were all in 
attendance (Major Seton, of the 74th Regiment, and Captain 
Wright, of the 91st), to send troops to the chain pumps. The 
orders were implicitly obeyed and perfect discipline maintained. 
So soon as Mr. Salmond heard that there was water in the ship, he 
directed the women and children to be put into a cutter in charge 
of Mr. Richards, master’s assistant, which was done. In ten 
minutes after the first concussion, and while the engines were 
turning astern, the ship struck again under the engine room, 
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bulging the side in several feet and tearing open the bottom. The 
water rushed in, drowned the fires, and stopped the engines; the 
engineer, Mr. Kenwick, and stokers making their escape to the upper 
deck. Instantly the ship broke in two abaft the mainmast and 
sank, leaving the maintopmast and topsail yard only visible above 
water. Up to this awful moment the resolution and coolness of 
all hands were remarkable: Mr. Salmond gave his orders with 
much presence of mind to the last. 

‘7, There is no doubt that the course of the ship was shaped 
to hug the land too closely, and, as it does not appear that either 
Mr. Salmond or the master had attended on deck from 10 o’clock 
in the first watch until the accident occurred, it would infer much 
inattention and extreme neglect of duty on their parts; and when 
soundings were first struck, had the helm been put to port, this ill- 
fated ship might have escaped the danger. It is much to be 
lamented that not an officer has been saved who can give any 
satisfactory information on these points. 

‘8. It is also deeply to be deplored that a young officer, Mr. 
Richards, master’s assistant, should have been the only executive 
in command of the boats; and but for the circumstance of their 
leaving the scene of the wreck before daylight, the landing place 
discovered on Point Danger by those who reached the shore on rafts 
would have shown itself, and the hapless individuals who were 
clinging to the pieces of the wreck and spars might have been 
picked off and carried to the shore by the boats, and thus many 
more lives would have been saved. Also when the schooner visited 
the wreck, had the cutters examined the coast in the locality it is 
probable they might have found a few others. I can only attri- 
bute this to a fatal error of judgment and to the excited state of 
the people in the boats under such appalling circumstances.’ 

On which it is to be observed that apparently Commodore 
Wyvill left the Admiralty to draw their own conclusions from the 
statements he enclosed :—1. As to the inadequacy in any event of 
the boat accommodation. 2. As to the unsatisfactory nature of 
a raft which broke up immediately it was launched in an abso- 
lutely smooth sea. 3. As to the rotten condition of the tackle 
which caused the swamping of one paddle-box boat and one gig. 
4. As to the defective system on board, which allowed rust to 
accumulate to such a degree that the other paddle-box boat could 
not be got out, even if it was not responsible for rendering the 
large boat in the centre of the ship unavailable. Further, it is to 
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be noted that if it was a mistake, it was at least a noble one which 
dispatched only two very junior naval officers in the boats so that 
all the rest, including the commander, of whom it is specially 
noted in the evidence ‘that he might easily have saved himself,’ 
died at their posts on the sinking ship, doing, like all the crew, 
all that could be done to remedy the errors of the night, and the 
slackness of discipline which had tested neither tackle or the 
cleanness of the davit-bolts. Moreover, there is a striking second 
statement by Captain Wright, who had been on the coast. before, 
which rather leads to the conclusion that the steersman was misled 
by a fire lighted on shore, which had, to an extraordinary extent, 
the appearance of the Cape Agulha lighthouse. Such are the 
facts. Now compare with them this poetic rendering of them :— 


Right on our flank the crimson sun went down, 
The deep sea rolled around in dark repose, 

When, like the wild shriek from some captured town, 
A ery of women rose. 


The stout ship Birkenhead lay hard and fast, 
Caught without hope upon a hidden rock ; 

Her timbers thrilled as nerves, when through them passed 
The spirit of that shock. 


And ever like base cowards who leave their ranks 
In danger’s hour, before the rush of steel, 
Drifted away disorderly, the planks 
From underneath her keel. 


Confusion spread, for though the coast seemed near, 
Sharks hovered thick along that white sea-brink ; 

The boats could hold ?—not all—and it was clear 
She was about to sink. 


‘Out with those boats and let us haste away,’ 
Cried one, ‘ ere yet yon sea the bark devours’; 

The man thus clamouring was, I scarce need say, 
No officer of ours, 


We knew our duty better than to care 
For such loose babblers, and made no reply, 
Till our good colonel gave the word, and there 
Formed us in line to die. 


There rose no murmur from the ranks, no thought, 
By shameful strength, unhonoured life to seek. 

Our post to quit we were not trained, nor taught 
To trample down the weak. 


So we made worien with their children go; 
The oars ply back agen, and yet agen, 

Whilst inch by inch the drowning ship sank low 
Still under steadfast men. . 
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What follows why recall? The brave who died 
Died without flinching in the bloody surf ; 
They sleep as well beneath that purple tide 
As others under turf. 


There are three other stanzas which, to my humble thinking, do 
not add force to that noble ending. All that is best in the poetry 
and thought of the poem is good and true as ever, but the actual 
scene is falsely painted altogether. The men were not standing, 
as here represented, drawn up in line waiting quietly whilst the 
boats, crowded with women, went to and fro to the shore. The 
suggestion is that of a single regiment under its colonel formed 
up under his influence to die. There were only detachments, 
most of them under boy ensigns. Even the ‘major’ who had 
been in command was dead at the time when the one captain and 
lieutenant called on the men to make their splendid sacrifice. 
The suggestion as to the boats and ‘no officer of ours’ is 
altogether unfair to Salmond, who, though he, as in duty bound, 
released the soldiers from his naval authority at a moment when 
it was no longer applicable, remained himself to the last, calmly 
giving such orders as were possible, and lost his life by doing so. 
The ship did not sink inch by inch, but broke up almost at once; 
and even the poop itself sank within less than twenty minutes of 
the striking of the ship. If the three stanzas, ‘ Out with those 
boats,’ ‘We know our duty,’ ‘So we made women,’ had been 
brought into accord with the truth, they would have been more 
worthy of some of their grand comrade stanzas, especially the 
seventh and ninth. Even as it is, however, with all its historical 
blemishes, it is a poem that ought to be known better than it is; 
and as I have been abusing the schoolmasters, perhaps it may 
encourage them to know it better if I venture to supply a scene 
in which one of their order did bring the story before some 
young men, who were at least a little struck by it, as eye-witnesses 
shall record. One of them first describes the reader thus :— 
‘Which of us can forget the slight bent frame, the head 
crowned with the silvered locks, which were indeed a crown of 
glory, the eyes that seemed to have kept watch more than their 
threescore years over man’s mortality, and to have learnt there- 
from a lesson of immortal hope, the face—we say it reverently—as 
of a Man of Sorrows—the voice, trembling in its earnestness, and 
piercing, though low-pitched, as the soul within him burned and 


the fire kindled ?’ 
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‘Enthusiasm is scarcely the word to describe the feelings of 
the survivors of that band of young men, undergraduates and 
junior graduates, who, on one unique occasion,so far forgot the 
decorum of a university lecture room as to leap to their feet with 
one accord, and, while many eyes were wet with emotion, to cheer 
again and again the professor who had just given as an illustration 
of devotion to duty, the story of the sinking of the Birkenhead,’ 

Another who was there writes :—‘ The version of Sir H. Doyle’s 
lines which your father read ended thus :— 

They sleep as well beneath that purple tide 
As others under turf, 

The strain on our feelings had been growing more and more tense 
as verse after verse was read, in that voice almost broken with 
earnestness, and yet so clear. As the last verses came you might 
have heard here and there, from young men not used to the 
melting mood, distinct sobs of emotion. Jor my own part I could 
not pretend that I was not really crying. As the last word fell 
from your father’s lips, a hush came over us; we almost seemed 
to be in the presence of the noble dead. A pause of a few seconds, 
and then all in a body we leapt up, some even on the forms, and 
cheered. It was a thing suchas I never saw and never heard of, 
a thing I shall never forget as long as my senses and memory 
remain.’ 

There, I suppose, that for dramatic effect or for the literary 
completeness of my paper, it should end. But not without a 
purpose did I refer to Sir Harry Smith and his Basuto War. 
This was the material that was going out to him. Little more 
than two years later similar material was to be shipped from 
England to meet their fate in the Crimea. Then very soon was 
raised the cry that they were ‘lions led by asses.’ It was a 
malignant lie! England had been pleased after the great war to 
do to death the army that had won it for her. The vitality had 
remained alone in the splendid regimental discipline, in the rela- 
tions of officers and men, in the power of such men as Seton, 
Wright, and Girardot, to arouse such a feeling as kept those men 
standing on the poop of the Birkenhead. All possibility of train- 
ing themselves to be fit to command those men in action had been 
denied to the officers. What they could do they did. They had 
maintained in that army—which, as an army fit to take the field, 
had been killed by England—splendid individual qualities. For 
the rest, not being allowed to devote their energies to the best 
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service of their country, they undoubtedly became idle as soldiers, 
devoting themselves mainly to all healthy forms of vigorous 
exercises and to amusement. Once more we their successors stand 
humbly praying the nation that we may be allowed to learn to 
do our duty to it. Weare threatened that those powers will be 
invoked against us with which, as Lord Randolph Churchill once 
happily said of us, we are hopelessly incompetent to contend— 
‘Debating advantages,’ ‘Parliamentary forms,’ ‘ Parliamentary 
obstruction.’ 

All these and many other such devices will undoubtedly be 
used to keep us helpless in the attempt to get the necessary 
means to learn how to command men like those of the Birkenhead. 
If only that grand story would put a little of such enthusiasm 
into the mothers, the schoolmasters, and the painters of England 
as it roused at Cambridge when my father read it to a few 
graduates and undergraduates, I would venture to ask them not 
to forget the 26th of this month. While they honour those who 
died on that day forty-five years ago, I would ask them to pledge 
themselves each within his own sphere, as every one of them in 
his own degree can, to smite hip and thigh those enemies of 
England who, by any of the devices I have named, seek to prevent 
us from learning worthily to lead the successors of the men who 
stood that day on the Birkenhead. 

¥’, MAURICE, 
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CANNING, by his memorable half-conversion, marks the step from 
the Toryism of the French war to the revived Liberalism which 
followed. 

Eton always did the British gentry good service. It made 
them, unlike the French noblesse, manly, gentlemanly in the right 
sense of the term, and if not strictly moral at least clean. Its 
thoroughly democratic character as a boy-commonwealth pre- 
served them from the social exclusiveness and insolence by which 
the French noblesse incurred the fatal hatred of the other classes. 
Education other than social or perhaps athletic in former days it 
gave most boys none. All is changed now, and Eton has the 
latest educational improvements. But there are many men 
living who can remember the old state of things, when the curri- 
culum was what it had been in the seventeenth century, when 
mathematics were not a part of the regular school work, when 
there was no pretence of teaching anything but classics, and when 
to nine boys out of ten the school life was one of happy idleness, 
Even in those days, however, Eton appreciated and lavishly encou- 
raged talent of the ‘ brilliant’ sort, such as was shown in classical 
composition, above all in writing Latin verses. To his Eton 
exercise of writing Latin verses Lord Wellesley, after his splendid 
Proconsulate, returned. There was at the same time, outside the 
school work, a good deal of literary and political life among the 
clever boys, of which ‘The Microcosm’ and ‘The Etonian’ were 
proofs, while the debating club was the mother of not a few Par- 
liamentary speakers. George Canning, as an Eton boy, was a 
paragon of the merit which Eton delighted to produce and honour. 
He excelled in Latin verses, and he was the chief writer of ‘The 
Microcosm,’ among his collaborators in which were Hookham Frere, 
Charles Ellis, and ‘ Bobus’ Smith. Translated to Christ Church, 
he shone there as he had shone at Eton, and there also won a prize 
for Latin verse. But at Oxford, as at Eton, he would have little 
training of a solid or scientific kind. His portrait hangs in Christ 
Church Hall. Unkind criticism has spoken of the face as indica- 
tive of shallow brilliancy and intrigue. It does indicate brilliancy 
of a literary kind, rather than solid strength or profound wisdom. 
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Canning was always called by his enemies an adventurer. Every- 
body in those days was an adventurer who went into public life and 
aspired to office without belonging to the landed aristocracy or 
gentry. Canning’s parentage was rather unfortunate, and his 
mother, after his father’s death, had married an actor and had 
gone upon the stage. But the uncle who took him under his care 
was a man of some political as well as commercial importance, and 
he had been at the aristocratic school. The nephew presently 
married a wife with a hundred thousand pounds, and was thus 
assured of the independence without which, it cannot be denied, 
public life is apt to be a snare. Marked as a young man of 
talent, with an Eton and Christ Church connection, he was soon 
introduced to Pitt, and was one of the many men of eminence 
who were brought into Parliament through the Nomination 
Boroughs, and whose names furnished that system with its best 
plea when it was put on trial for its life. If in his student days 
he had been inclined to democratic sentiments, he now put them 
away entirely and for ever. To Pitt he became personally as well as 
politically attached. In public Pitt was outwardly stiff and haughty, 
partly perhaps because he was conscious of not being entirely ada- 
mantine within; but in private he could evidently win hearts. 

Canning was made Under-Secretary of State, thus enjoying that 
advantage of early initiation into office which is the greatest boon 
in the power of a political leader to bestow ; but his chief services 
to his party at this time were those of a skirmisher, above all of a 
political satirist, a line in which he has had few equals. If much 
was done for Toryism by the ‘ Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion,’ not a little was done by the ‘ Anti-Jacobin.’ ‘The Needy 
Knife-grinder,’ ‘Captain Jean Bon Saint-André, ‘Mrs. Brown- 
rigg, and ‘ Erskine’s Speech to the Whig Club’—the first especi- 
ally—told splendidly in their day ; ‘ The Needy Knife-grinder’ has 
continued to tell. A writer in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ remarks that hitherto the upholders of law and order 
had suffered from popular satire, and that the assailants were now 
made to suffer for the first time. But perhaps if we review the 
history of this kind of literature from the days of Aristophanes— 
we might even say from the days of Homer, who is a political 
satirist in the episode of Thersites—down to those of Theodore 
Hook or the author of ‘ Rabagas,’ we shall find that on the whole 
political satire has been Tory. Chimerical aspiration and the 
hypocrisies of reform have been its chosen marks, 
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When Pitt went out, giving place to Addington, in 1801, 
Canning went out with him. He was with Pitt on the Catholic 
question, but the personal tie would have been enough. Soon, 
however, seeing that the Warming-pan intended to become a 
permanence, he grew restless, and his impatience, though Pitt 
tried, or at least affected to try, to control it, broke bounds. First 
he assailed ‘the Doctor’ with his squibs, and at last he resorted 
to the strange device of a round robin inviting Addington to 
retire. On this, of course, Pitt had to put his veto. The project 
betrayed that tendency to intrigue which was imputed to Canning 
not by vulgar or partisan enmity alone, and which repelled from 
association with him the extremely straightforward and downright 
Wellington. In doing all that the rules permitted for the recall 
of Pitt he was well justified on public grounds. The hollow peace 
of Amiens having broken down, it was frightful to think of leaving 
the country in the hands of Addington and George III. Pitt, 
though a bad War Minister, was a statesman, and round him the 
nation could rally. 

Addington long survived himself. He very narrowly escaped 
being put before he died into a biographical dictionary as one of 
the dead. In his later years he was to be seen at the house of 
his father-in-law, Lord Stowell, Early Court, near Reading. He 
would speak to those who wished to hear him, of Pitt. He 
described Pitt’s lofty and impressive bearing, saying, however, 
that Pitt’s face at last grew very coarse, owing no doubt to the 
port wine with which the medical science of that day drenched 
him. Even to a boy’s intelligence it was apparent that the wound 
had never healed. Addington said that in the division which 
threw him out the county members voted for him, as much as to 
say that he had the gentlemen on his side. 

In Pitt’s second Ministry Canning was Secretary of the Navy. 
He declined office under ‘ All the Talents,’ it is said because he 
was growing more Tory, but perhaps not less on personal grounds. 
He could hardly have sat in a Cabinet with Addington so soon 
after the round robin, or with Grenville after Grenville’s desertion 
of Pitt. In 1807 he became Foreign Secretary under the Duke 
of Portland, whose senile ambition had led him to grasp the 
Premiership, though his health was utterly broken and he was 
half his time under the influence of opium, while Napoleon was at 
the height of his power and the peril of the country was extreme. 

Canning is credited with having planned the seizure of the 
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Danish fleet. if he did, let his name be honoured for that act. 
No doubt need be felt about its morality. It had become known 
to the British Government, though through what channel is still 
a mystery, that the fleet was on the point of passing into the 
hands of Napoleon to be used for the invasion of England, and the 
act, on the part of the British Government, was one of self- 
defence, of a self-defence with which was bound up the inde- 
pendence of all nations. American historians who shriek over 
the atrocity of the measure probably wish that Napoleon had 
succeeded, and share his impotent rage at his defeat. It is curious 
that about the boldest and most masterly stroke in the whole war 
should have been struck by a literary statesman. 

Canning went heartily into the policy of alliance with the 
rising against Napoleon in Spain, though in this case he had only 
to give effect to the spontaneous enthusiasm of the nation. His 
friend and literary comrade, Hookham Frere, went as envoy to 
the Junta, and has brought down on himself the malediction of 
Napier, no mean master of malediction, by his over-estimate of 
Spanish war-power and his bad advice about military operations. 
Unquestionably the Spaniards cut a sorry figure, not only on every 
field of battle after their stroke of luck at Baylen, but in the whole 
of their behaviour towards their British allies. Only so iron an 
impersonation of duty as Wellington would have had patience to 
bear with their braggart incompetence, their almost crazy per- 
versity, and their want of good faith. The money was miserably 
squandered on them by which an effective force of British troops 
might have been maintained. Yet to aid them was probably the 
right policy. Theirs was the first national rising against the 
general oppressor ; and with the first national rising his fall began. 
For the first time, too, the British people felt that they were 
fighting for a people and not for kings. 

Smart writing is a dangerous gift for a Foreign Minister, as 
has been seen in more cases than one. There was in Canning’s 
character a strain of something which bordered on insolence. 
He had, moreover, conceived an intense contempt and hatred of 
Republics, had persuaded himself that ‘republican’ was synony- 
mous with ‘ fool,’ and had been thrown into a transport of joy by 
Bonaparte’s usurpation, little thinking what it brought in its train. 
To his want of respect for the American Republic, his under- 
estimate of its force, especially of its maritime force, combined 
with his too great smartness as a despatch-writer, must be partly 
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ascribed the feeling of the Americans against England which ulti- 
mately brought on the war of 1812. The business of a diplomatist 
in writing despatches is not to shine or to outshine, but to persuade, 
The Duke of Marlborough, that prince of diplomatists, is said to 
have won the heart and army of the King of Prussia, whose 
royalty was new-born and equivocal, by handing him a napkin, 
Had British statesmanship been wise enough once for all to swallow 
vain resentments and hand a napkin to the new-born republic, it 
might have averted the wretched war of 1812. On the other 
hand, it must be said that Mr. Clay and his war-hawks were bent, 
not on redress, but on war and the conquest of Canada. Sensible 
of the futility of the quarrel, and of the strange figure which the 
American Republic cuts as the practical ally of the general tyrant 
in his supreme struggle with the uprisen nations, American writers 
seek to justify and glorify the war of 1812 by dubbing it the 
Second War of Independence. It surely deserves no such title. 
Not a thought of interfering with the independence of the United 
States entered the heads of the British statesmen. Unjustifiably 
as, in some respects, they may have acted, most unfortunately as 
they certainly did act, their only objects were to prevent the 
abduction of their seamen and the conveyance of supplies to their 
enemy, while their Orders in Council were but counterblasts to 
Napoleon’s commercial decrees. 

On the quarrel between Canning and Castlereagh, ending in a 
ridiculous duel, there still rests a mist which, if it were possible, 
it would hardly be worth while to dispel. The imbecility of the 
Duke of Portland and the unwillingness of Lord Camden to deliver 
the painful message of which he had undertaken to be the bearer 
to Castlereagh seem to have been the prime causes of the mischief. 
Still, we cannot help thinking that had there been a little less of 
finesse in Canning’s character he would have taken good care that 
there should be no concealment or mistake. The common sense 
of the community even in those duelling days would surely have 
upheld Canning in declining to submit a question of official morality 
to the arbitrament of the pistol. But for Canning the adventurer, 
as for Peel the cotton-spinner, it was specially difficult to decline 
or omit to give a challenge. Canning himself, moreover, was, like 
Peel, fiery. He once sent a challenge to an anonymous traducer on 
whom, to attract him to the field of glory, he bestowed the epithets of 
coward and liar. It is true he suspected the writer was the hated 
Brougham, Once, badgered by Brougham, he sprang up and gave 
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him the lie. There was a scene, and the House had to go through 
the form of averting a duel, which would have been more than 
farcical with Brougham for a combatant. As for Castlereagh, he 
deserved to be shot for having sent Lord Chatham to command 
the Walcheren expediticn. The two men were at last completely 
reconciled, and their reconciliation was finely vindicated by 
Canning against low-minded people who held that they ought to 
have remained enemies for ever. 

Under Perceval Canning declined to serve, frankly avowing 
that he thought his own claim to the Premiership superior. A 
claim inferior to that of Perceval, especially in the conduct of a 
great European struggle, it would have been difficult to imagine. 
Canning, however, seems to have done nothing factious, and to 
have loyally supported the Government during the war. It is 
pleasant to note any display of unselfish patriotism amidst the 
selfish and unpatriotic jealousies, cabals, and intrigues which dis- 
graced the governing circle while the nation was almost on the 
verge of destruction and while common soldiers and sailors, the 
sailors above all, though too often ill-treated by the Government, 
by contractors and by harsh commanders, were most nobly doing 
their duty. 

Canning no doubt regarded himself as the right heir of Pitt, 
entitled to the leadership of the Tory party, and to the Premier- 
ship when the party was in power. In the years following the fall 
of the Grenville Administration he was manceuvring restlessly, and 
therefore not very skilfully, for the possession of the first place. 
But he had to give way successively to Perceval and Castlereagh. 
Perceval was an arch mediocrity ; Castlereagh as a parliamentary 
speaker was a joke. It is true that both were stauncher Tories 
than Canning, but both were also more trusted than the brilliant 
schemer, as Canning was held, not without considerable reason, 
nor by the envious vulgar alone, to be. The upshot was that 
Canning, after somewhat lowering himself by the acceptance of a 
mission to Lisbon, withdrew from the field, and was about to 
embark for India as Governor-General when he was recalled by 
Castlereagh’s suicide, and became the acknowledged head of at 
least one section of the party, with a fair prospect of the Premier- 
ship before him. 

The war being over, political progress resumed its march, 
Liberalism raised its head again ; Parliamentary reform, Catholic 
emancipation, emancipation of Dissenters, with other liberal mea- 
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sures, came again into the field of practical discussion. Canning 
declared that his political allegiance had been buried in the grave 
of Pitt. Even in the character of a Pittite, as well as in that of 
an adventurer, he might naturally be, and in fact avowed himself, 
opposed to aristocratic domination. He had in him, in short, a 
touch of what in our day is called the Tory democrat. His only 
acknowledged leader being gone, he deemed himself at perfect 
liberty to take his own line. The line which his temperament 
and the political outlook combined in determining him to take 
was that of a policy generally Liberal combined with adherence to 
the Tory constitution. To Parliamentary reform and, strange to 
say, to the abolition of the Test Act he remained to the last in- 
flexibly opposed, while he put forth the full force of his eloquence 
in favour of Catholic emancipation, and was prepared to give effect 
to the enlightened opinions of Huskisson on the subject of 
economical reform. Above all he, as Foreign Minister, stood forth 
as the great representative of a liberal policy in regard to the re- 
settlement of Europe. 

Canning’s obstinate opposition to the emancipation of 
Dissenters by the repeal of the Test Act, while he advocated the 
emancipation of the Catholics, it is difficult to understand. That 
the law was practically evaded by means of periodical Acts of 
Indemnity ought, with a man of his sense, instead of being an 
argument for its retention, to have been decisive in favour of its 
abolition. What could be the use of retaining a mere stigma? 
The truth perhaps was that Canning, like Burke, disliked the 
Dissenters for their supposed Republican tendencies, while in the 
Catholic Church he saw a venerable and conservative institution. 
That he, like Burke, was of Irish, though he was of Anglo-Irish, 
extraction may also have had something to do with his tender- 
ness for the Catholics. His opposition to Parliamentary reform, 
in spite of his Liberal tendencies, is more capable of explanation. 
The House of Commons, as he must have felt, though neither he 
nor any one else proclaimed or perhaps distinctly saw, was no 
longer a mere representation of the people; it was the Govern- 
ment, and if it acted well as a Government and practically repre- 
sented all the different interests, it might be better left as it was. 
The answer to such reasoning was, first, that the House of 
Commons did not truly represent all the interests, the landed 
interest having a most undue preponderance, as the enactment of 
Corn Laws to keep up rents too plainly showed; and, in the 
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second place, that the House, though not really, was professedly 
a representation of the people, and the people would not endure 
such glaring enormities as Gatton and Old Sarum, such palpable 
injustice as the exclusion of great commercial and manufacturing 
cities, or so scandalous a mart of corruption as the group of petty 
Cornish boroughs. 

Even Castlereagh had been Englishman enough, or enough 
under the influence of British sentiment, which, the revolutionary 
war being over, was recovering its tone, to keep England out of 
the Holy Alliance. Canning did this in a far more decided and 
a far more memorable way. It is in fact upon his second Foreign 
Secretaryship that his fame chiefly and deservedly rests. He 
refused in ringing terms to allow England to be a party to any 
settlement or regulation of Europe by a conclave, an Areopagus, 
as he rather queerly called it, of great Powers on the principles 
of Bourbon Christianity and without regard to the wishes of the 
several nations. He asserted the right of each nation to the 
settlement of its own government and the regulation of its own 
affairs. The intervention of France in Spain on the invitation 
of King Ferdinand and the Spanish Absolutists he deemed that 
he had no positive warrant for resisting—in truth he had not 
the means of resistance; but he did very vigorously and effec- 
tively resist the attempt to extend the counter-revolution to 
Portugal, whose independence Great Britain was under treaty 
obligations to uphold. On this occasion he showed the same 
spirit which he had shown in the seizure of the Danish fleet. 
And if Spain was to be given over to the Bourbons, he was 
determined that it should not be Spain with the Indies. He 
joined the American Government, in fact he was the prompter 
of the American Government, in bidding the Holy Alliance 
keep its hands off the rebel republics of South America. In 
his own too egoistic phrase, he called the New World into exist- 
ence to redress the balance of power in the Old World. Originator 
of the Monroe Doctrine he can hardly be said to have been, 
though his action gave it birth. Certainly he was not the 
originator or cognisant of that part of it which implies that some- 
thing like a protectorate of the American continent is vested in 
the United States. His co-operation was warmly welcomed by 
American statesmen, and did something to repair the mischief 
which his behaviour to the Americans in his first Foreign 
Secretaryship had done. 
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It is less agreeable to record that in home politics Canning 
showed himself a Tory by heartily supporting Lord Sidmouth’s 
system of repression. The waste of the war, the commercial 
derangements attending the sudden change from war to peace, 
the high price of bread maintained by iniquitous Corn Laws, the 
moral and industrial ravages of the old Poor Law, even the 
improvements in machinery, which, however beneficial in the 
end, threw many hands for the time out of work, had produced 
intolerable suffering among the people. Lawless associations, 
riots and destruction of property, revolutionary movements, and 
at last murderous conspiracy, were the natural results. Though 
disturbance assumed a political character, it had its real source in 
the belly. Aristocratic statesmanship, however, could see nothing 
but political incendiarism, rebellion, and treason. It could not 
see that, whatever might be the aim of a few demagogues, the 
people would be contented with any Government which would 
give them, or let them earn, their bread. Suspension of Habeas 
Corpus, codes of repression such as that embodied in the Six Acts, 
a searching spy system with its odious adjunct of decoys, and 
State prosecutions for libel, were their modes of feeding the 
hungry and clothing the naked. They were not in intention 
tyrants. A milder or more benevolent old gentleman than ‘the 
Doctor’ out of office there could not be. He had nothing of the 
Six Acts about him. As Home Secretary, dealing with Luddites 
and Peterloo agitators, he no doubt sincerely believed that pre- 
vention was more humane than cure, and that the best prophy- 
lactic was a little grapeshot administered on the first appearance 
of the disease. It was in defending repression that Canning drew 
upon himself a storm of indignation by speaking of an incarcerated 
demagogue as ‘the revered and ruptured Ogden.’ His taunt 
was directed not really against infirmity, but against imposture. 
Ogden, it seems, had pretended to owe his malady to brutal 
treatment received in prison, when, in fact, it was of long.stand- 
ing, and had been relieved by an operation performed on him 
while he was in prison, at his own instance and at the public 
charge. Yet the sally was unfortunate and did Canning harm. 
He was probably betrayed into it by the tempting alliteration. 
In his speeches, as in those of his colleagues on these subjects, 
there is a sad want of sympathy with the people and feeling for 
their sufferings, though it cannot be doubted that Canning had a 
heart. 
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The Liverpool Ministry was a combination of two sections, that 
of the strict, or, as the Americans would call them, the hard- 
shell, Tories, and that of the Tory Liberals who were sliding 
towards the enlightened Conservatism of a later day. At the 
head of the strict Tories were Wellington, Eldon, and the yet 
undeveloped Peel; at the head of the Tory Liberals was Canning, 
with most of the younger spirits in his train. Liverpool, an 
old and experienced official, was the bond of connection. The 
most visible line of division between the sections was the Catholic 
question, which was an open question in the Cabinet; but the 
divergence extended to foreign policy, to fiscal policy, to general 
tendency and tone. It was inevitable that on the withdrawal of 
Liverpool the two bodies which his Premiership had linked together 
should fall asunder. ‘There is no occasion for imputing to either 
of them a treachery or disloyalty to colleagues, which have, 
happily, been rare among British statesmen. Combination among 
the seceders was needless where there was only one course, nor 
does there appear to have been any consort among the retiring 
Tories in penning their letters of resignation. The only opening 
for anything like finesse was that which was presented by the 
miserable weakness and wavering of the worn-out Sybarite in 
Windsor Cottage ; and in that field it is not unlikely that Canning 
showed his art and earned thereby an increased measure of 
Wellington’s aversion. Twenty years after these events, Lord 
George Bentinck, in one of the angry debates on the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, charged Peel with having hunted his illustrious 
relative to death. It seems strange that Lord George, a nephew 
of Canning’s wife, Canning’s private secretary, and a worshipper 
of Canning’s memory, should have been so long a contented 
follower of Peel if Peel had hunted Canning to death! There 
can be little doubt that the notion was instilled into his inflamed 
mind by the friend who had judiciously selected him as the instru- 
ment of a conspiracy for the overthrow of Peel. Peel’s reasons 
for declining to hold office under Canning were specially strong ; 


1 In Mr. Froude’s Life of Disracli it is once more stated, at least as a report, 
that Sir Robert Peel wanted to challenge Disraeli. Once more I repeat that the 
Duke of Newcastle, who was asked, when he was Lord Lincoln, by Peel to carry 
the challenge, told me most distinctly and circumstantially, in a conversation 
which I clearly remember, that the man to whom the challenge was to be carried 
was not Disraeli, but Lord George Bentinck. I afterwards gave an account of 
the conversation to Lord Cardwell, one of Peel’s literary executors, who verified 
what I have said by reference to the Duke.—G. 8. 
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as Home Secretary he was answerable for the government of 
Ireland, and could hardly have acted under a Prime Minister who 
was the advocate of Catholic emancipation. That he hunted 
Canning to death or in any way behaved ill to him is a malignant 
fiction, refuted by Canning’s own words. In his speech on 
assuming the Premiership he says :— 

‘To begin with the more agreeable part of my task, the speech 
of my right honourable friend [Mr. Peel], who has, in one or two 
instances, appealed to my testimony for the confirmation of some 
parts of his narrative of his own conduct. I confirm them in the 
fullest degree. I can bear testimony that, throughout the whole of 
the discussions that have taken place since Parliament adjourned, 
I have kept up with my right honourable friend the most constant 
intercourse—that throughout I have found in him the same 
candour and sincerity, the expression of the same just feelings, 
and the uniform exhibition of the same high principle, to which 
he has laid claim in the speech which he has this night delivered.’ 

Peel could not be held responsible for the sallies of Dawson or 
other hot Tories who broke out, as they were sure to do, against 
what was in appearance a secession of Canning from their party. 
If any one hunted Canning to death it was Grey, whose attack 
stung him to a degree which, as his health was already impaired, 
might have told with serious effect on his fine-strung nerves. 
Canning actually composed a reply to Grey and thought of trans- 
ferring himself to the House of Lords in order to deliver it. He 
was one of several eminent victims offered to the mamnes of the 
Duke of York, whose funeral he attended on a bitterly cold night 
in Westminster Abbey. 

After a life of soaring, restless, and often foiled ambition, the 
man of genius had at last grasped the laurel crown which, as he 
grasped it, turned to the cypress wreath. Perhaps the death 
which cut short his Premiership was not unkind. Suppose he 
had lived, what could he have done? He would have carried 
Catholic emancipation; he would probably have given effect in 
part to Huskisson’s enlightened views in commerce and finance. 
But he would soon have been brought face to face with Parlia- 
mentary reform and the repeal of the Test Act, both of which 
he had pledged himself to resist, and neither of which he could 
successfully have resisted. 

Lord Russell said that of all the orators whom he had heard the 
most eloquent was Plunket, the most agreeable and captivating 
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was Canning, the most formidable as an opponent in debate was 
Peel. Oratory can never be really appreciated without the man, 
his voice and manner, the occasion and the audience. There is 
not very much in Canning’s speeches of what would commonly be 
called eloquence. The well-known passage in the Liverpool 
speech comparing England’s power in peaceful repose to the man- 
of-war with its sails furled and its thunder sleeping, may be said 
almost to stand alone. There are sometimes epigrams, such as 
the warning to prosecute war with vigour lest a war too like peace 
might be followed by a peace too like war. There is humour 
occasionally, and there is sarcasm, which probably gained much by 
the delivery. But there is little thunder. Lucid, lively, and 
effective reasoning is the principal characteristic. The speech on 
the Catholic Peers Bill is a good specimen of it. That on the 
Report of the Bullion Committee extorted the praise of enemies 
by the power which it showed in a literary statesman of mastering 
and expounding a subject little in his line. Canning’s reading 
had supplied him with a good store of illustration. He of course 
prepared his speeches; for the orator never lived who could 
extemporise literature. He seems, however, not to have written 
out the speech, but to have only made notes, and not to have 
used these much in delivery. To his careful revision and 
correction of reports, of which a facsimile specimen is given by 
Therry, the finish is no doubt due. We are surprised to learn 
from Therry that Canning eschewed familiar phrases ; that instead 
of ‘cat’s paw’ he said ‘ the paw of a certain domestic animal ;’ 
and that instead of ‘ Quixotic enterprise’ he said ‘enterprise 
romantic in its origin and thankless in its end, to be characterised 
only by a term borrowed from that part of Spanish literature with 
which we are most familiar.’ Surely these must be instances, not 
of fastidiousness, but of playfulness, Had such been his real 
elegancies he would soon have been mauled by Brougham. He 
was given to Latin quotations, which took well in a classically 
educated House of Commons. We should like to see how a 
classical quotacion would take now. 

Heredity failed in the case of the Cannings, for Canning’s 
son, though a man of mark in his way, was the very opposite of 
his sire. No human being was ever less brilliant or less eloquent. 
As a speaker he was perplexed. He had not even his father’s 
receptivity ; and when he had been crammed for a speech on a 
special subject, it was with great pain that his crammer listened to 
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the result. Conscientious industry such as made a good Postmaster- 
General seemed his only gift. Favoured and promoted in public 
life for his father’s sake, he found his way into the Cabinet, but 
was there supposed to distinguish himself chiefly by a trouble- 
some pertinacity, to get rid of which, it was commonly believed, 
Paimerston sent him as Governor-General to India, where at the 
time there was no apparent danger or need for great ability. They 
whose memory goes back to the Indian Mutiny will remember 
how, when the awful news burst upon us, alarm was enhanced by 
the thought that the man who had to deal with the peril was Lord 
Canning. But fortune had been kind to England. Canning’s 
pertinacity came out under the trial as firmness, which resolutely 
faced the terrible storm, while, combined with humanity, it con- 
trolled the panic wrath of the dominant race and saved the British 
name from deep dishonour. Canning the father shone more 
brightly, but he did his country no greater service than was done 
it in the Indian Mutiny by Canning the son. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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THE commonly received opinion that the Chinese as a nation 
habitually feed on rats and mice is quite erroneous. But in the 
city of Canton ‘spatchcock’ rats—that is, rats split open and 
dried—are commonly sold in the streets for purposes of eating. 
An old Cantonese teacher of mine never failed to cook and eat a 
rat whenever he was fortunate enough to catch one; he said the 
flesh was ‘warming. A Cantonese peasant woman of my ac- 
quaintance, who suffered much from rheumatism and chills, told 
me that she found boiled rat always did her good. Other native 
women told me that it made the hair grow more rapidly. I do 
not know if mice are eaten too; but in Chinese there is no word 
distinguishing rats from mice, both, in fact, being species of the 
genus Mus. Spatchcock rats are usually sold in the streets of 
Canton strung on a stick, like the cabobs of Turkey and Egypt. 
I have never heard of rat-eating in any other province. 

In the same way, cats and dogs are by no means usual food, 
though in most parts of China the poor are glad of any chance 
meat which may be thrown in their way. In Canton, however, 
both kittens and puppies are hawked about as a delicacy; and I 
myself once bought a nice little dog ina cage for sixpence. He used 
to follow my official chair in and out of the city every day. The 
roof of his mouth and his tongue were as dark as a common india- 
rubber eraser. There is one shop in Canton where cats’ flesh is the 
sole article sold. Like rats’ flesh, it is said to be warmth-producing. 

In Peking we used, when living out of town, ourselves to 
regularly eat camel, donkey, and goat, nothing else being obtain- 
able. Our only concern was to secure flesh which had been 
properly slaughtered. But I have often seen the neighbours 
gather round a camel or donkey which had fallen dead in the 
roads, and cut it up for food. Once, at Chemulpho, whilst walking 
out with M. Cogordan, the French Minister to Corea, I saw some 
Coreans take a frozen dead dog out of some rubbish and delibe- 
rately prepare to cook it. On another occasion I was travelling 
alone in the wilds of Hu Peh when I came across a whole village 
engaged in the work of scraping a huge pig. I asked for ex- 
planation why they did not disembowel it first, and why it was 
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covered with livid spots. The villagers said: ‘We are going to 
eat the inside too; and the livid spots are there because the pig 
died of plague.’ 

There is, I believe, only one place known to Europeans in 
China where human milk is hawked about for sale; that is 
Amoy, and old men are the purchasers. Until the advent of 
Europeans, cows’ milk was very little drunk anywhere in China, 
except in the north, where Tartar pastoral habits have influenced 
the national taste. In the same way, in Annam and Burma, I 
found that milk had no place in the national diet. But of late 
years the Chinese have begun to fancy the sweetened tinned 
milks of Europe. Cheese is held in abomination by the Chinese, 
who call it ‘milk cake,’ and consider it in the light of ‘ rotten 
milk.’ The Chinese histories have very accurate descriptions of 
the kwmiss and other milk foods of the Turks and Tartars, but 
they themselves never seem to have adopted them. A decoction 
known as nai-ch‘a, or ‘ milk-tea,’ is drunk at the Manchu court, 
and is served out on state occasions ; but it is merely a survival— 
probably of Mongol rule. 

Turtles’ sinews are considered good for pains in the joints. In 
Nanking there is a local custom of chewing horses’ sinews, but I 
do not know for what purpose. Elephants are considered good 
eating in many countries, but it appears to be reserved to the 
Chinese Emperor to devour the monster’s skin and bones. In 
1887 an official statement appeared in the ‘ Peking Gazette’ to 
the effect that one of the palace elephants had died, and that 
(after a certain amount of correspondence between the different 
departments of state) it had been decided to keep the skin and 
bones ‘ for his Majesty’s consumption when unwell.’ The same 
year the Emperor’s father was cured of some malady with 
donkey’s skin. From ancient times rhinoceros’ horns, ground to 
powder, have been considered of great therapeutic value. During 
an epidemic of cholera in the eleventh century, the Emperor 
gave two whole rhinoceros’ horns to the people of the metropolis. 
Both elephants’ and rhinoceros’ horns used to be sent as tribute 
from the states of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Young and tender 
deer horns fetch a high price in the Chinese pharmacopceia. 
There are the Manchurian, Tibetan, and Yiin Nan varieties. 

Birds’ nests and sea slugs are invariably present amongst the 
grand dishes at first-class Chinese feasts. I have often eaten 
birds’ nests. In their unprepared form they look like rough 
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horn cups, or saucers of gelatine, interspersed with bits of straw. 
The swallow throws up in this form the half-digested masses of 
fish and seaweed from its stomach, in order to form an adhesive 
cement wherewith to hold the twigs together. When I was at 
Faifo on the coast of Annam, I found that there was a consider- 
able export thence. The nests are obtained from the isolated 
rocks or islets hard by; these rocks are hollow in the centre, and 
only accessible with risk and difficulty. Many other islands in 
the south seas export nests to China; even in Fiji I heard there 
was an incipient trade. The kwan-yen, or ‘official swallows’ 
[nests ],’ are very expensive, and even those of the worst quality 
are far beyond the reach of ordinary individuals. They taste very 
like isinglass. In ordering a feast from a contractor, it is always 
stipulated ‘with or without swallows.’ Sea slugs, or bicho do 
mar, are in appearance like bits of turtle fat, corrugated as tripe. 
They are tough and almost tasteless, something between the 
French escargots and cooked seaweed to the palate. Both the 
above dishes are patronised by the Chinese because of their sup- 
posed recuperative powers. The learned Abbé Huc, who is 
usually right in his statements, however highly coloured they may 
be from an artistic point of view, ridicules the idea that sharks’ 
fins and castor oil enter into the ordinary Chinese cuisine. But 
sharks’ fins are nearly always given with a big dinner, and I have 
myself been told frequently that castor oil, the plant producing 
which grows freely all over China, is sometimes used in cookery ; 
in fact, I have tasted it myself; but in moderation it is not 
much worse than the sesame oils, tea oils, and ground-nut oils 
more commonly used. 

Wild Manchurian ginseng (Panaz) is almost worth its weight 
in gold. Even the semi-wild quality from Corea is worth its 
weight in silver. A large quantity of cultivated ginseng has of 
late years been imported from San Francisco. Though usually 
described as a medicine, it is rather a food tonic, possessing, in 


_ the Chinese opinion, marvellous ‘ repairing’ qualities. When a 


distinguished statesman is ill, the Emperor, as a special honour, 
occasionally bestows an ounce or two of ginseng upon him. 
European physicians have decided that the virtues of ginseng are 
largely imaginary. When I was in Corea, I suffered agonieg 
from sciatica, and conceived the idea that ginseng might ‘ repair’ 
my nerves. I consulted an American official there, who told me 
that he had once tried it, but that it made him ‘ perspire blood,’ 
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I made myself some ginseng tea, besides chewing bits of the root 
very cautiously. The only effect was to make me feel very 
hilarious and full of nervous force; but it did not cure the 
sciatica, and I was afraid of increasing the dose in view of what 
the United States official had said. 

The Chinese are, or were until the advent of missionary 
doctors a few decades ago, almost totally ignorant of chemistry, 
anatomy, and physiology. Their ideas of the construction of the 
human frame, as taught by the Imperial College, are beneath 
contempt. Though in ancient times the Chinese had grasped 
the idea of blood circulation, the different functions of veins and 
arteries have never been understood ; and air, like blood, is sup- 
posed to permeate the body through imaginary tubes. Their 
physicians confine their diagnosis almost entirely to feeling the 
pulse, which is supposed to show seventy-two separate indications. 
Though there certainly is some empirical skill in feeling the 
pulse, it need hardly be said that their pretensions to judge 
thereby the state of each organ are based upon chicanery. Their 
Materia Medica, however, is by no means so contemptible as 
their surgery, and the Abbé Huc pays a very just tribute to their 
skill in prescribing simples. When I was at Canton (living alone 
inside the city away from all Europeans), I made the acquaintance 
of a very effective sudorific which had to be taken in the form of 
a tisane or tea. For many years after that I used to carry a 
packet of ‘ bricks’ about with me, and a single brick never failed 
to cure, in one dose, slight attacks of low fever. For a whole 
decade the European community of Canton, including all the ladies 
without exception, were attended by a Chinese physician who 
had been educated in Scotland, but who still wore native clothes 
and pig-tail. Of course Dr. Wong (for that was his name) was 
regarded in the light of a European, and always comported him- 
self as such; but in his heart of hearts he was still a Chinaman, 
and used to confide to me many of his inner beliefs, one of which 
was that European doctors did not understand fevers, and more 
especially the chills, low fevers, and so-called typhoid fevers of 
Canton. In the most common of them the whites of the nails 
turn blackish, and the tongue gets a black fur too. Whenever I 
noticed, after a chill, my nails growing black, I used to totally 
ignore foreign physicians, and doctor myself with ng-shi-ch‘a or 
‘noon-tide tea,’ that is to say, the tisane already mentioned, after 
the method prescribed by Chinese crones, Notwithstanding all 
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this, the Chinese are very glad to get quinine, especially when 
there is no charge for it. They suffer a great deal from ague, 
and either neglect it or are unable to cure it. Europeans are 
almost invariably attacked by these Canton fevers through sleeping 
in the draught after indulgence of some sort, and they are almost 
always certified as dying of typhus or typhoid fever. 

The Abbé Huc was satisfied that many Chinese doctors were 
able to cure the worst cases of hydrophobia, and I myself have 
seen in widely different provinces frequent advertisements by 
philanthropists offering a cure gratis, which certainly looks as 
though the physician at least honestly believed in his own 
remedy. ‘The first sign of rabies, whether in a dog or a man, is 
a strong repulsion to being fanned, and to hearing the noise of a 
gong. If these symptoms appear, two doses of the following 
tisane, taken hot, must be administered within seven days of the 
bite which produced rabies: 4 oz. ginseng; 4 oz. of Peucedanum 
decursivum ; 4 oz. Angelica root; 4 oz. of another plant allied 
to the last two; 4 oz. Bupleuri octoradiati ; 1 oz. of either Citrus 
fusca or decumana skin, broiled; 4 oz. Platycodon grandi- 
foliwm; 402. Pachyma pinetorum ; 4 oz. liquorice root ; 4 oz. of 
the radia tuberosa Levistici; 4 oz. raw ginger; 1 oz. of radix 
Hedysari ; and a handful of ‘red bamboo’—one of the common 
bamboos of China. Seven days later some raw beans should be 
chewed. If they taste like cooked beans, and can be swallowed 
easily, the ¢isane must again be taken three times, and the bean 
test renewed until a cure is effected. But if there is nausea in 
attempting to swallow the raw beans, the cure is already com- 
plete, or will be complete. In the case of dogs, the same treat- 
ment is followed, with the addition that an ounce of radiz 
Daphnidia Myrrhe must be mixed with their rice. Pregnant 
women need not be afraid to swallow the tisane. If lockjaw has 
already set in, the front teeth of the patient must be knocked out, 
and the ¢iswne poured in somehow. The advertiser in one case 
says he himself found out the remedy accidentally through seeing 
aman, taken by mistake for a quack, tied to a patient whom he 
had offered to cure for six taels. The villagers had adopted this 
practical method of discovering alike the secret of the cure and 
the fact of the doctor’s good faith. The victim was cured, and 
the doctor duly paid by the village. 

Some Chinese doctors use cantharides for hydrophobia, but 
this remedy is now disapproved as being too painful. They 
prescribe in preference Geranium nepalense, red bamboo root, and 
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ginseng. Thus it will be seen that red bamboo and ginseng are 
declared on all sides to be essential to a cure. 

The following is a Chinese prescription for cholera: Stir up 
with a little rice spirit (usually called ‘wine’), 3 oz. of the best 
Justicia, ¢ oz. of a certain Convolvulus; % oz. of sweet Atracty- 
lodes; 4 oz. of ginger; and % oz. of dried liquorice. If the 
hands and feet show great coldness, add 4 oz. of Aconitum varie- 
gatum. If the hands and feet are shrivelled, add 4 oz. of Carica 
papaya, taking the draught boiled in clear water. 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail the alleged Chinese 
cure for the Yiin Nan plague, which has during the past few 
years ravaged parts of the Canton province, for the Chinese 
doctors have proved themselves totally unable to cope with it. 
The same may be said of all foreign remedies, until Dr. Yersin’s 
discovery of the bacillus and his new inoculating system proved 
that there really were adequate means of coping with it. 

The bite of the cobra is said to be counteracted by sucking 
up and swallowing water through a stale tobacco pipe. I myself 
once saw a soldier rubbing his toe with tobacco juice after having 
been bitten by a snake. At the same time, the Chinese do not 
neglect the more practical remedy of sucking the wound and 
binding the limb tight directly above it. Snakes are said to 
dread orpiment, and this substance, mixed with rice spirit, is 
freely sprinkled about native houses. But, as a rule, the Chinese 
are not afraid of snakes, and rarely kill them unless suddenly 
startled or annoyed by them. I have known families who allowed 
snakes fixed quarters in the house, and the snake seemed to 
understand that he was safe from attack so long as he kept 
reasonably out of the way. One of the few Buddhistic ideas 
that have taken real root in China is the horror of taking animal 
life unnecessarily. Snakes are declared to sedulously avoid places 
where the balsam grows. They also object to sulphurous smells. 
An unpleasant snake incident once happened to me. I was resting 
for lunch one wet day with a French friend in a Peking 
temple, and we were looking up at the paper ceiling, and re- 
marking what a number of snakes seemed to be crawling above. 
Suddenly there was a hissing sound, and we were instantaneously 
enveloped in dust and darkness. Loosened by the rain, the 
whole paper ceiling fell at once, covering us, our tables, chairs, 
&e. If there were any snakes, they made off in the scrimmage. 
In and around Peking a day rarely passes during the summer 
without a snake being seen somewhere. They shed their skins 
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then, and these are used for eye medicines. Wasp stings are 
cured by rubbing the place with raw taro—that is, after the sting 
has been extracted, raw taro will allay pain and prevent inflamma- 
tion. I myself was severely stung by a scorpion at Peking, 
where these insects swarm, but I preferred an instant application 
of ammonia to speculating with native nostrums. My servants 
were frequently stung by centipedes, but they usually escaped 
lightly by letting the centipede alone. If you have the nerve to 
keep still while he travels round your neck or up your trousers, 
he will not touch you; if your nerve fails, your only plan is to 
squash him against your skin before he has time to hurt. I once 
squashed what I thought was one in my boot that way; but I 
could not help it, as the boot was already on. I imagined all 
sorts of pains in my great toe, but as soon as the wriggling ceased 
I found it was only a small frog. At Canton I once put my hand 
to my neck to brush off some tickling substance, when suddenly 
I felt a clammy yielding object like a broken pigeon’s egg. It 
turned out to be a huge tarantula, said to be of the harmless 
kind. I had killed him. Some tarantule are dreadfully 
poisonous, but I think they come from near Tartary. 

Small-pox—at least, when I was at Peking nearly thirty years 
ago—was almost universal. Fifty per cent. of men and women 
were more or less marked, and 99 per cent. had it. So much was 
this the case, that no one would marry a person who had not had 
the small-pox. It was called ‘joy’ or ‘flowers.’ It was quite a 
polite question to ask, ‘Has your son had joy yet?’ The 
Mongols are free from small-pox in their own country, but they 
have a great horror of catching it in Peking, and still more of 
taking it home. I suppose the invariable presence of cattle pro- 
tects them in Mongolia. Of late years inoculation and vaccination 
have made great strides, and no doubt Peking is less affected than 
before. But in no part of China is any fuss made about small-pox, 
nor are any protective or sanitary measures taken. Children 
recovering from the small-pox are freely carried about the streets. 
I noticed comparatively little small-pox in the central and 
southern provinces. The Chinese do not seem to have any 
remedy for small-pox beyond dieting and avoiding draughts. 
Gratuitous vaccination is now common all over China. 

Wénchow is the city in China most celebrated for its eye 
medicines. I have tried them and found them highly cooling in 
cases of inflamed eyelids. The custom is to mix them with honey 
and milk, and to insert a little into the corners of the eye with a 
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sort of round-headed pin. As already mentioned, snakes’ skins 
are used in the preparation of eye medicines. Chinese varnish 
often seriously affects the eyes. An American colleague at Chin- 
kiang, who was having his house renovated, not only got inflamed 
eyes, but was covered with a red eruption for several weeks. The 
natives call the malady ‘varnish eating,’ and say that it attacks 
the system through the nostrils. It is recorded in Tyrwhitt’s 
‘Canterbury Tales’ that the gall of the hywna used to be em- 
ployed in Europe for diseases of the eye. 

The lily bulb is used for diseases of the lungs. Probably the 
idea was derived from the Tartars, who still feed on it largely, 
The ancient Turks of Siberia are also stated to have used it as a 
food. For heart disease petrified crabs are considered good. I 
took the trouble to hunt them up in the island of Hainan. They 
look just like stone, and are ground into a powder for use. In 
connection with crabs, I may mention that at Chungking, 1,600 
miles inland, the most aristocratic present you can give is a 
couple of live sea crabs. They are worth their weight in silver 
there. A mandarin once gave me two, each not much bigger 
than a large tarantula; but I at once passed them on, so as to get 
credit for ‘high tone’ before the crabs should die. 

The Chinese suffer much from itch and other skin diseases ; 
not that they have not excellent remedies—e.g. the so-called 
‘Goa powder ;’ but they do not seem to mind the itch. When 
I was at Canton, the Hoppo suffered severely from it, and the 
consul took him in hand. We were, however, chiefly anxious for 
our own sakes, Oyster-shell dust is a good remedy for some itchy 
irritations ; also the fruit of the Melia azedarach boiled into a 
soup. Many Europeans get what is called ‘washerman’s itch,’ 
and when at Wénchow I had it for a whole year. Ovyster- 
shell dust is said to be good also for mumps and for certain 
swellings allied to rickets. Though the Chinese burn the 
Artemisia contra, as the Venetians do the zanzare, to keep off 
mosquitoes, they do not seem to understand that its proximate 
principle, santonine, is a remedy for tapeworm. The Chinese 
oil of peppermint is a well-known alleviative in cases of headache 
or depression. ‘Toads’ eyebrows’ are effectual to provoke 
sneezing, and thus clear the head ; the toad of Szch‘wan is said to 
capture its food, the wax insects, by ‘spitting at them through 
its eyebrows.’ 

Swallowing opium is now the favourite way of committing 
suicide. A preparation of Bombyx malabaricum is considered a 
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good antidote. There are many others. In any case the white 
of egg prevents action on the bowels. Jumping head foremost 
down a well was in fashion before. The Chinese now profess to 
be able to dispel the effects of opium swallowed, by injections at 
the wrist. The various forms of arsenic are also much affected by 
suicides, but arsenic is chiefly used in murder. High-placed 
Chinese often carry secret poisons about them, which, after being 
swallowed, do not act until a cup of tea or water is drunk. The 
Sultan of the Panthays (whose son is still a British pensioner at 
Rangoon) cheated his captor, the viceroy Ts‘én Yii-ying (the 
supposed instigator of Margary’s murder), in this way. The 
poison used by the savage Miao tribes similarly requires water to 
bring it out. The victim is attacked by intense thirst, and 
cannot resist drinking the necessarily fatal quantity. For 
poisoning fish the Datwra alba and Melia azedarach are both 
used. The most aristocratic way of poisoning one’s self is to 
swallow gold. Some Chinese say that gold, like quicksilver, is so 
heavy that a lump of it perforates the bowel. Others say that 
the gold leaf swells as soon as it reaches the stomach and bowels. 

Tigers’ bones are very valuable, and the way the Chinaman 
distinguishes the true from the false is by giving them to a dog 
to sniff. If the bones are genuine, back go the dog’s ears, down 
goes his tail, and off he speeds like the wind ; if the bones are not 
genuine, the dog simply gnaws them. 

It is well known that the Chinese object to drink cold water ; 
they say it injures the bowels. Probably, although they do not 
know it, the true reason is that boiled water often disposes of 
harmful organic matter. In North China especially, hot water is 
quite an ordinary roadside drink. In travelling over the Mongol 
plains, I found snow-water very unpalatable for making coffee ; 
but the Chinese preserve it for use as a cooling medicine; the 
mud taken from the bottom of a well is used by them for the 
same purpose. A decoction of green-bean flour is said to be very 
cooling in summer, and barrels of it are often provided for the 
public by philanthropists. Six parts of chalk to one of liquorice 
also make a grateful summer drink when mixed with a proper 
proportion of water. ‘Tea cake’ is sold to travellers for chewing 
on the road, and is said to quench the thirst almost as well as the 
decoction. The priests of Peking are in the habit of chewing a 
mysterious drug called hwang-chi, which not only stays hunger, 
but is a powerful tonic, 


E, H. Parker. 
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THERE are many schemes in the air at the present time with 
regard to the enlargement of Westminster Abbey, for it is well 
known that before long every available corner will have been filled 
up, and that soon it will be impossible to admit another monument, 
far less a grave. But until one of these plans takes solid shape 
the general public is disposed to enjoy the view of the Chapter 
House, with its beautiful flying buttresses, which has been lately 
opened up, without seriously considering any building proposais. 

The first impulse of the cultivated person, who loves art and 
understands something of the principles of architecture, is to sweep 
away all the unsightly monuments which disfigure the Abbey 
walls, quite regardless of the historical side of the question. Until 
recently the impossibility of carrying out this idea was patent 
enough, for there is no national storehouse where these outcasts 
could be housed. But since the annexe to the Abbey has been 
discussed as a probability a solution has been proposed in the 
removal of these masses of masonry to the new chapel. 

Amongst the memorials of the dead to be thus displaced, some 
would not only include the obscurer persons, but also the statues 
of statesmen, such as the incongruous figure of Peel addressing the 
house in a Roman toga, or that of the younger Pitt above the 
west door. If these went, the large monument to Chatham must 
certainly be dislodged from the north transept, and the equally 
cumbrous one to Henry Fox, Lord Holland, which is often called 
the Prison-house of Death, from the north-west tower. With these 
would naturally go a multitude of statues, busts, and large tablets, 
of other statesmen ; of poets whose poems have long been left 
unread, even where their names survive in literature; of philan- 
thropists; of soldiers and sailors. In fact, were the scheme once 
actually adopted, it would be difficult to know where to stop. 

The idea is attractive enough at first sight, but the result is 
apparent to all who know the Abbey well, while it is not likely to 
strike the casual observer. For in many, if not in most, places 
the old wall-arcading has long been defaced to make room for 
those very monuments which are now an eyesore to us, and were 
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they removed nothing but a blank, and often unsightly, space would 
be found behind them. 

I do not suppose that those who desire to make a clean sweep 
of the artistic failures here have ever considered the question in 
detail. If they have, it would be interesting to know whether 
they propose merely to repair the old wall, or to replace the 
ancient wall-arcading by a modern copy. Supposing the restora- 
tion to be feasible, there are other things to be taken into con- 
sideration, the chief being the historical point of view—not only 
the history of individuals, but the history of art. The tendency 
of each century, often of each generation, is to condemn the taste 
of the one before it, and therefore to desire the destruction of the 
works most admired by their forefathers. Thus, in the eighteenth 
century the classic ideal was all the rage, and the great architect, 
Sir Christopher Wren, who superintended the necessary repairs 
of the Abbey fabric, had no sympathy with Gothic architecture. 
So, instead of restoring the thirteenth and fourteenth century work 
exactly as he found it, he ruthlessly destroyed the remains, and 
put in his own ideas. The north facade, for instance, which has 
since been restored back to the thirteenth-century architecture 
under Mr. Pearson, was re-faced after Wren’s plans in a pseudo- 
classical style ; and the pepper-box western towers were added by 
one of Wren’s followers, in accordance with the deceased master’s 
designs. 

It may be said that examples of this kind have little to do 
with the wholesale removal of monuments; but they are good 
illustrations of the change of taste from one century to another, 
and warn us of the caution which should be used with regard to 
any scheme for restoring the interior of the Abbey to its original 
state. Much has been done during the last twenty years in the 
way of cutting down unsightly monuments to less preposterous 
proportions, and so clearing the windows in the nave, many of 
which were formerly quite blocked up. A memorable instance is 
the once famous ‘ Pancake Monument,’ an unsightly erection by 
Read, Roubiliac’s pupil. ‘That figure of his, of Admiral Tyrrell 
going to heaven out of the sea, looks for all the world as if he were 
hanging from a gallows with a rope round his neck,’ was Nollekens’s 
comment. Dean Stanley, however, caused this colossus to be very 
properly curtailed, the clouds cut away, and the grotesque figure 
put away in the triforium. A glaring disfigurement to the view 
from the choir of the north ambulatory is, unfortunately, a national 
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monument put up by king and Parliament to the great General 
Wolfe, and therefore difficult to interfere with. But if only the 
theatrical representation of the hero’s death, which is now so pain- 
fully conspicuous, could be removed, a more fitting memorial of 
his valour would remain in the fine bronze bas-relief, by Capizzoldi, 
depicting the famous ascent of the Heights of Abraham. The 
sculpture was Joseph Wilton’s first public work, and so pleased 
was the Dean (Zachary Pearce) with it, that, had it not been for 
the protest of Horace Walpole, he would actually have placed it in 
the Sanctuary. The beautiful tomb of Aymer de Valence was to 
have been destroyed to make room for it, and Pearce gave as the 
excuse for his proposal that he had heard the said Aymer belonged 
to ‘a very wicked set of people,’ the Knights Templars. Although 
the Dean was persuaded to give up his first project, he did not 
stay his destroying hand, for a place was cleared for the gigantic 
new monument by the destruction of a finely carved fifteenth- 
century screen, the gift of Abbot Esteney, which divided the 
Chapel of St. John the Evangelist from the ambulatory. The altar- 
tombs of the Abbot himself and Sir John Harpedon (died 1457), 
which formed part of the screen, were mutilated and displaced. 
We condemn, and justly condemn, the Dean here ; but in this, 
as in other flagrant instances, the Dean was not alone responsible, 
although he had the power of defending his own church, and 
refusing to allow the architecture to be defaced—a veto, unfortu- 
nately, never exercised in former times. In some places, notably 
where the wall-arcading is quite cut away and a veneer of grey 
marble put at the back of the memorials, as on the north side of 
the nave, private individuals were allowed their own way. In 
other instances, as in the case of Wolfe, the nation is guilty, and 
her heroes are honoured by appalling acts of vandalism. For 
instance, to the so-called committees of taste appointed to select 
each national monument we owe Nollekens’s immense cenotaph 
which commemorates those three brave captains, Bayne, Blair, 
and Manners, who fell (1782) in one of Rodney’s victorious naval 
engagements with the French in the West Indies. To make room 
for this the font was removed to the west end. Then, again, 
Admiral Howe’s victory off Brest (1794) is recorded on two ugly 
pieces of sculpture, placed here by a grateful country. The first, 
to Captain Montagu, which now fills up the north-west tower, 
is by Flaxman; the second, to Captains Harvey and Hutt, is 
by the younger Bacon, Originally these monuments stood side 
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by side upon the floor of the nave, each surrounded by an iron 
railing ; but they were so much in the way that in Dean Vincent’s 
time (he died 1815) another national committee of taste had 
Montagu’s removed to its present position, while that to the two 
captains was very much reduced in proportions and lifted to the 
window-ledge. The latter originally stood upon a marble pedestal, 
upon which was a representation of the battleships in high relief ; 
over it hovered a large angel, holding in one hand an olive-branch, 
in the other the scales of justice, symbolic of the peace with 
honour won by Howe’s genius. 

About the same time another window-ledge was disfigured 
by a national monument to Spencer Perceval, the Prime Minister 
who was shot (1812) in the Lobby of the House of Commons. 
The scene of the murder is actually represented, and two life-size 
allegorical figures stand gazing down upon it. The East India 
Company also is guilty of many an enormity, perpetrated in 
honour of their brave servants. The wall-arcading near Fox’s 
monument, for instance, is entirely destroyed, and the window 
partly blocked, by an allegorical erection in memory of Major- 
General Lawrence (died 1775), the hero of Trichinopoly, who 
deserved a memorial in better taste. Another Indian hero of 
that time is Vice-Admiral Watson (died 1757), remembered 
chiefly now for his rescue of the prisoners from the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, and for the capture of Chandernagore from the French, 
in which exploit he and Clive were associated. To the Company 
we owe the defacement of the arches above the west doorway of 
the north transept, which are filled up and hidden by the palm- 
trees and Indian chiefs on Watson’s memorial. 

The foregoing are fair examples of the decadence in taste with 
regard to ecclesiastical monuments which had been going on ever 
since the Renaissance, and had first half-raised the recumbent 
figures from the altar-tombs, then placed them upright, clad for 
the most part in Roman armour, and now, in the eighteenth 
century, added groups of allegorical statues. Bess Russell (died 
1601), the ‘Child of Westminster,’ was the first seated figure in 
the Abbey ; then followed Francis Holles (died 1622), standing 
erect as a Roman warrior; but these were in the side-chapels, and 
it was not till about thirty or forty years later that the nave, 
north transept, and choir aisles began to be filled with monuments. 
Poets’ Corner had been dedicated to poets from about 1620, when 
Spenser’s memorial was placed in the vicinity of Chaucer’s tomb 
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(the present tablet only dates from 1778, but is a copy of the 
original). The earliest intrusion into the nave is a little mural 
monument to a Mrs. Jane Hill (died 1631), and it was long 
before her solitude was disturbed, and at first only by tablets to 
various private persons, including several boys, one of whom was 
a king’s scholar. There is also a tablet of little merit, by 
Grinling Gibbons, the celebrated carver in wood, to another lady, 
Mrs. Beaufoy (died 1707). From early in the eighteenth century 
onwards the monuments became more and more numerous, till 
now they jostle one another and conceal the beautiful lines of the 
architecture. Yet of these only a very small number can be dis- 
missed as wholly without interest to us now. For here we shall 
find the men who built up and helped to maintain our Empire. 
The statesmen, the soldiers and sailors—some whose names are still 
famous; others, whose doughty deeds on land or exploits on the 
high seas would long since have been forgotten were it not for 
their records here. There are men of peace, too, side by side with 
men of war. The great philanthropists, Wilberforce and Fowell 
Buxton, whose efforts in the suppression of the slave trade can 
never be forgotten; the men of science, and engineers, such as 
James Watt, whose immense monument was allowed to intrude 
into the chapel of St. Paul. A few doctors’ names are here also, 
notably the contemporaries Chamberlen, Freind, and Woodward, 
who all died in the same year (1728), and were rivals to the last. 

It is only possible in these few pages to select a small number 
from this army of the dead, in the hope that the historic interest 
awakened in the persons commemorated may plead for their 
inartistic memorials. 

Let into a large and ugly memorial to Sir Isaac Newton’s 
nephew, John Conduitt, to the right of the west door, is a strip of 
marble with an inscription, composed by Dean Stanley, in memory 
of a young clergyman, whose scientific achievements were the more 
remarkable when the disadvantages of poverty and ill-health, 
which darkened his short life, are considered. Jeremiah Horrocks 
(died 1641) was a curate with 40]. a year, not ‘ passing rich,’ for 
his genius gave him wants above mere food and clothing, for 
which this modest stipend was not sufficient. At fifteen, when he 
entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, as a sizar, Jeremiah was 
already a ‘very curious astronomer,’ and later, by the help of a 
cheap telescope, which he bought for half-a-crown, he set himself 
to observe the heavens, and, in spite of his inadequate instrument, 
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discovered a phenomenon overlooked even by the great Kepler, 
though obscurely predicted by Lansberg. This was the transit of 
Venus across the sun in the year 1639. Horrocks was led by his 
observations and studies to believe that this event would take 
place on Sunday, November 24 (O.8.). He was curate-in-charge 
at Hoole, near Preston, and during that eventful Sunday con- 
ducted his services as usual, for he was as zealous in the per- 
formance of his ecclesiastical duties as in his study of the heavens, 
His mind must often have wandered during morning service to 
the darkened room at home, where the little telescope was so 
placed that it threw the image of the sun upon a screen. The 
curate’s devotion to duty was rewarded, for it was not till 3.15 P.m., 
between the morning and evening services, that the expected 
phenomenon occurred, and the disc of the great planet Venus 
appeared upon the screen, slowly crossing the sun. Until sunset, 
forty minutes later, Horrocks and his friend Crabtree sat spell- 
bound, watching the event, and recording their observations. 
This was destined to be the young astronomer’s only triumph, for 
his health failed ; he was obliged to give up his curacy and retire 
toa poor home at Toxteth, where, after recording various tidal 
observations and writing a treatise on ‘ Venus in Sole Visa,’ he 
suddenly died, aged barely twenty-three. In 1874, on the occa- 
sion of another transit of Venus, Horrocks’s name and fame were 
recalled and this memorial placed here in the next year. Close 
by a tablet records another youthful divine, Henry Wharton (died 
1694, aged thirty-one), who, unlike Horrocks, won recognition in 
his own day, and is still remembered as the author of a great 
theological work, the ‘Anglia Sacra.’ Yet, although Wharton, 
‘that wonderful and surprising gentleman,’ was Archbishop 
Sancroft’s favourite chaplain, and had the honour of a funeral 
here, with an anthem composed expressly by Purcell, few who 
look up at his name in passing have read any of his books, 
and to the majority his monument is only noticeable because it 
spoils the arch over the door. More conspicuous than his is 
a larger tablet on the left-hand side, which commemorates a 
dramatist who was placed by Dryden on a level with Shake- 
speare. William Congreve’s literary merits are great, yet, owing 
chiefly to the immorality of his plays, his works are dead to 
the general public. He was buried here with great pomp, and 
the monument was erected by his devoted admirer, the eccentric 
Duchess of Marlborough, to whom he bequeathed most of his fortune. 
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While reckless as to allowing interments in the Abbey at this 
time, the Deans occasionally restricted monuments ; for though no 
objection was made to the burial of the actress, Ann Oldfield (died 
1630), close to Congreve, yet, when General Churchill asked permis- 
sion to erect a monument, the Dean and Chapter refused the favour. 
It is not easy to see where the distinction lies, and why the floor of 
the church was allowed to be undermined with the coffins of any 
persons who chanced to die in the vicinity. A few years earlier, 
when the same Dean (Atterbury) ruled, no objection had been 
raised to the immense memorial, which blocks the entrance to 
the Baptistery, in honour of James Craggs (died 1721), whose 
reputation was blemished by his own and his father’s connection 
with the South Sea Bubble swindle. The younger Craggs was 
not proved to be seriously implicated in this affair, yet he had 
done nothing to deserve the lines in Pope’s laudatory epitaph, 
which speak of him as one ‘in honour clear,’ who ‘served no 
private end.’ His coffin rests on that of his friend Addison in the 
Chapel of Henry VII. For the cumbrous monument Pope also is 
personally responsible; but, in justice to the poet, we must re- 
member that he had not contemplated the addition of another 
large piece of sculpture on the nave side, which commemorates 
Captain Cornewall, killed off Toulon in 1743, and was the first 
monument voted by Parliament in honour of a naval hero. Pope, 
who was on intimate terms with two Deans, Sprat and Atterbury, 
wrote many an epitaph for friends, who have memorials here, 
but lies himself near his mother in Twickenham Church. He 
headed the lines on his own tablet there with the words, ‘ For one 
that would not be buried in Westminster Abbey.’ Perhaps he 
had treasured up the dying words of his friend Sir Godfrey Kneller : 
‘By God! I will not be buried in Westminster . . .; they do bury 
fools there.’ Kneller’s expressed wish to have the inartistic 
monument he had himself designed placed near his grave in 
Twickenham Church was, however, disregarded, and Pope had a 
hand in placing it in the Abbey, and wrote the extravagant 
epitaph beginning, ‘ Kneller by Heaven, and not a master, taught.’ 

This ugly cenotaph used to stand in a conspicuous position on 
the floor of the nave, but Dean Buckland removed it to the south 
aisle of the choir. Not far from Pope’s exaggerated eulogy on 
Kneller is an epitaph by the Poet-Laureate Dryden which, in 
spite of its length and bombastic style, pays a just tribute to 
the hero of a lost cause. This commemorates Sir Palmes Fair- 
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borne (died 1680), one of the last Governors of Tangier before it 
was finally abandoned to the Moors. Tangier was part of the 
dowry brought by Catherine of Braganza to Charles II., and 
during the score of years it belonged to the English crown much 
treasure was wasted and many brave lives lost in its defence. 
‘This man of undaunted resolution and spirit’ richly deserved a 
memorial here. The last lines of Dryden’s inscription— 


More bravely British generall never fell, 

Nor generall's death was e’re reveng’d so well, 
Which his pleas’d eyes beheld before their close, 
Follow’d by thousand victims of his foes, 


allude to the fact that Fairborne, mortally wounded while defend- 
ing the town against a desperate assault made by the Moors, 
watched the fighting for three days from a balcony, and lived to 
see his victorious troops march back with their prisoners into 
Tangier. 

There is much to remind us of England’s military and naval 
greatness in the Abbey; other memorials, too, which recall her 
lost possessions, and many a hard-won victory the practical results 
of which have vanished into smoke, though the moral effect is to 
be traced in the traditions inherited by the men who still build 
up our Empire in all quarters of the globe.! Minorca, for 
instance, is no longer ours, but its value while it was in our 
hands is demonstrated by the large monument against the 
choir screen raised to the conqueror of that island (1708), 
the first Earl Stanhope (died 1723), who, after eleven years of 
political life, was still regarded as a popular hero on the strength 
of this and other military exploits. The names of three later 
earls are inscribed upon his monument; and in the north-west 
tower is a small tablet to a brave young descendant, Pitt’s 
nephew, Charles Stanhope, who fell at Corunna (1809), just a cen- 
tury after the elder Stanhope’s victories. There are other names 
connected with Minorca here, and the island was long associated 
with England’s greatness. John Duke of Argyll was the first 
Governor, but Sir Richard Kane (died 1736), Lieutenant-Governor 
for twenty and Governor for three years, is a memory more closely 
linked with the history of Minorca. Kane first distinguished him- 
self at the siege of Derry, in the Irish campaigns, and afterwards 

1 Of Java, which we held only for five years, we are reminded by the statue of 


that philanthropic Governor of the island, Sir Stamford Raffles (died 1826), 
remembered nowadays as the founder of the Zoological Society. 
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in Flanders, where he was wounded in that famous assault on 
Namur when his regiment (the 18th Foot) won the Nassau lion 
and badge. He was wounded again at Blenheim, and fought at 
Malplaquet, then took part in the Canadian expedition of 1711, 
and, after defending Gibraltar for eight months against the 
Spaniards, finally ended his career at Minorca. Amongst other 
benefits Kane made a road across the island, and half a century after 
his death was gratefully spoken of there as ‘that good man,’ 
Rysbrach’s bust of him, with its strongly marked characteristic 
features and flowing hair, will be found in the west aisle of the 
north transept. Brigadier-General Wade (died 1745), whose monu- 
ment by the notorious Roubiliac is conspicuous on the south side 
of the nave, is connected with the conquest of Minorca, where he 
carried the outworks of St. Philip in a fortnight. He also had 
fought under the great Marlborough in his youth, but his name 
is chiefly remembered now in connection with the Young Pre- 
tender’s rebellion in 1745, when the good roads he laid down to 
facilitate the passage of his troops in the Highlands of Scotland 
were celebrated by the well-known couplet :— 
If you had but seen these roads before they were made, 
You would hold up your hands and bless General Wade. 

In the north transept, near Kane, is another memorial of 1745, 
the bust of General Guest, who ‘closed a service of sixty years by 
faithfully defending Edinburgh Castle against the rebels.’ The 
great Duke of Marlborough himself has no monument here, but his 
body rested in Cromwell’s vault for twenty-four years, while the 
mausoleum at Blenheim was being prepared for it. His name is, 
however, often recalled on the Abbey walls. A clumsy monument 
in the south choir aisle, for instance, commemorates his younger 
brother, Admiral Churchill (died 1710), who had no claim to such 
an honour. Of the Duke’s daughter, Henrietta, we have spoken 
in connection with Congreve’s memorial. A curious tablet, by 
Bird, on the north of the nave, with a collection of arms and 
military trophies, records the death of General Killigrew in the 
battle of Almanza, 1707. Close by is the name of Colonel 
Bringfield, who was aide-de-camp to the Duke, shot in the head 
while holding his stirrup, and ‘remounting his Lord on a fresh 
horse, his former failing under him,’ at the battle of Ramilies. 
Dean Stanley points out that the Duke had really been thrown 
from his horse in leaping a ditch. Bringfield had been a constant 
attendant at the Abbey services, and lived in the vicinity ; his 
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‘equally loving and beloved’ widow, who erected this cenotaph, 
soon consoled herself with another husband, and was eventually 
buried in the Cloisters. In the north-west tower is a monument, 
by Scheemakers, to William Horneck (died 1746), chief engineer 
to George II., whose inscription records that he learnt the art of 
war under the great Duke of Marlborough. He is connected with 
the Abbey as the son of a prebendary ; and it is also interesting to 
recall the fact that two of his descendants were immortalised by 
Goldsmith as the Jessamy Bride and Little Comedy. We shall 
find many of the victories in Marlborough’s campaigns inscribed 
on a monument opposite Wolfe’s, put up to that popular and 
ancient hero, Lord Ligonier (died 1770), who first served as a 
soldier of fortune under the Duke, and was present at Blenheim 
in this humble capacity. He afterwards became a general 
himself, and lived over ninety years in the service of four 
sovereigns, whose medallion heads surround his own portrait. 
Before Ligonier’s name was added, Addison, walking here during 
the wars early in the century, comments on ‘ the many uninhabited 
monuments, which had been erected to the memory of persons 
whose bodies were, perhaps, buried on the plains of Blenheim, or in 
the bosom of the ocean.’ Of the latter class we shall find many 
examples, but before passing on to the naval heroes the memory 
of Major Richard Creed, who fell indeed at Blenheim, but lies in 
English soil, should be recalled. He was connected through his 
mother, who was an artist of no mean repute and a philanthropist, 
with Dryden and Samuel Pepys. Creed has another monument 
in Tichmarsh Church, where he was buried. Shot through the 
head at Blenheim, his body was dragged off the field by his 
younger brother, ‘ at hazard of his own life.’ This tablet, now in 
the choir aisle, was originally in close proximity to a larger 
memorial (in the nave) to Harbord and Cottrell, and was placed 
there, as Creed’s inscription tells us, because of the worthy men- 
tion it makes of ‘that great man, Edward, Earl of Sandwich,’ to 
whom he was related, ‘and whose heroic virtues he was anxious to 
imitate.’ The young sea-captains named above perished with 
their admiral, Lord Sandwich, when his ship was blown up in 
Southwold Bay, May 28, 1672, after ‘a terrible fight, maintained 
to admiration against a squadron of the Holland fleet for over six 
hours.’ The friends, it is said, might have saved themselves, but 
preferred to share their commander's fate ; and to their memory, 
and asa record of their friendship, Harbord’s father raised this 
VOL. Il.—NO. 8, N.S. 9 
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conspicuous double tablet, and left forty shillings to be distributed 
annually amongst the poor of Westminster as long as it should 
remain ‘ whole or undefaced in the Abbey Church.’ The gallant 
Admiral himself has no monument, but lies in the Chapel of Henry 
VII. near Addison ; while another victim of the same bloody fight, 
Sir Frescheville Holles, son of the well-known antiquary, Gervase 
Holles, has a grave in St. Edmund’s Chapel. That there is no 
memorial to the latter naval officer either is, perhaps, owing to the 
sentiments expressed in an inscription he left for his own grave- 
stone, but which was, unfortunately, never cut there: ‘ Know, 
reader, whosoever thou be, if I had lived ’twas my intent not to 
have owed my memory to any other monument but what my 
sword should raise for me of honour and victory.’ 

In the following year (1673) two other victims of this same 
bloody war against the Dutch were buried here. Only one, 
Richard Le Neve, received the honour of a monument; he was 
a young man of great promise, slain on board his own frigate, the 
Edgar, off the Dutch coast, August 11,1673. His senior, the dis- 
tinguished Admiral Sir Edward Spragge, was drowned in the same 
action, and lies close by in an unmarked grave. The space next 
Le Neve’s tablet, in the Musicians’ Aisle, was, unfortunately, filled 
in the next century by a particularly heavy and unattractive monu- 
ment to Admiral West (died 1757) ; and further on, in the transept 
aisle, is another clumsy cenotaph to his father-in-law, Admiral 
Balchen (died 1744), who, when in command of the united English 
and Dutch fleets, now no longer at war, went down with his 
ship during a violent storm in the Channel. 

Wherever the eye rests in this portion of the Abbey some 
naval hero’s name is conspicuous. In the south aisle of the 
choir ‘the figure of a beau, dressed in a long periwig, and 
reposing himself upon cushions of state,’ slanders the memory of 
‘that plain, gallant man,’ Sir Cloudesley Shovel (died 1707), and 
roused the wrath of Addison, exciting also Horace Walpole’s 
wrathful comment that monuments like this and others of Bird’s 
‘made men of taste dread such honours.’ The ‘brave, rough’ 
Admiral met with a cruelly ignominious end. He was leading 
his victorious fleet home from Gibraltar, when the flagship was 
wrecked on the rocks of the Scilly Islands. Shovel’s body was 
apparently lost, but in reality found and buried by some fisher- 
men, and the Admiral’s identity afterwards established by a 
valuable ring which they took from his finger. Ultimately the 
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corpse was disinterred and buried with all honour in the Abbey. 
Vice-Admiral Baker, who brought the rest of Shovel’s squadron 
back in safety from the dangerous Scilly Isles, and afterwards 
(1716) died at Port Mahon, Minorca, has a curious monument, 
ornamented with nautical emblems, in the nave. Next it is a 
still stranger one to another naval commander, Henry Priestman 
(died 1712), whose active service dated back to the reign of 
Charles II. The pyramid, round which grinning faces of sea- 
monsters, pieces of artillery, nautical and mathematical instru- 
ments, are grouped in strange confusion, is another specimen of 
Bird’s want of taste. 

Of Shovel we are again reminded by a small tablet lower down 
this wall, which records the name of John Twysden, who was 
shipwrecked with his admiral. John was one of nine brothers, 
three of whom died for their country in three consecutive years. 
After him Josiah, the youngest, was the next victim. His tablet 
tells of his end at the siege of Agremont, in Flanders (1708). 
The eldest, Heneage, who was aide-de-camp to John, Duke of 
Argyll, has a monumental urn commemorating his death at the 
battle of Blaregnies, in Hainault (1709). Yet one more gallant 
youth I would fain recall before passing on, for, like the hero of 
the Chevy Chase ballad, when his legs were smitten off he 
thought only of his duty, and refused to have his wounds dressed 
till he had given his last orders, and then expired. This was 
Lord Aubrey Beauclerk (died 1741), whose monument by Schee- 
makers is in the west aisle of the north transept. He took part 
in the victorious expedition against Carthagena, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Vernon, who had learnt his trade with the fleets 
of Shovel and Rooke, but was shelved soon after this exploit and 
died in retirement. A bust of Vernon, with a fancy statue of 
Fame, by Rysbrack, is over the door of the opposite aisle. Beau- 
clerk’s epitaph, in the inflated style of the period, is said to 
be by the poet Thomson, It ends with the bombastic lines :— 


Dying, he bid Britannia’s thunder roar, 
And Spain still felt him when he breath’d no more. 


There is not space to dwell on more sailors’ names. In this 
transept alone the number of admirals commemorated is very 
noteworthy ; Roubiliac’s bust of Sir Peter Warren (died 1752), the 
face pitted with small-pox, and allegorical figures of Hercules and 
Navigation in attendance, is one of the most conspicuous. 


I have spoken of a monument to a youthful pair of friends, 
9—2 
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Harbord and Cottrell; on the same (south) side of the nave 
there is a peculiarly heavy and unattractive sarcophagus by 
Gibbs, usually passed by as of no interest. This, if only as a 
memorial of a friendship between two women which lasted forty 
years, is worth a few moments’ attention. Mrs. Katherine Bovey 
(died 1726-7) was a lady of no mean reputation in her generation ; 
she was of Dutch extraction, one of ‘those lofty, black, and lasting 
beauties, that strikes with reverence and yet delight,’ we learn 
from Ballard, who includes her in his ‘ British Ladies.’ Married 
at fifteen to a man much older than herself, who proved a bad 
husband, she was left a widow at twenty-two, with a large fortune 
at her disposal and an estate in Gloucestershire. Although per- 
petually besieged by suitors, Mrs. Bovey never married again, 
but devoted the rest of her life to works of benevolence and 
charity, to hospitality, and to the cause of education. She was 
known amongst her admirers by the name of Portia, and Sir 
Richard Steele dedicated a volume of his ‘ Ladies Library’ to her. 
Her lifelong friend and companion, Mary Pope, distributed Mrs. 
Bovey’s legacies, and, probably on the strength of bequests to some 
schools in Westminster, was allowed to erect a monument to her 
memory here. She was buried at Flaxley, her own home. 

Two more unsightly monuments not far from this com- 
memorate the Generals Hargrave and Fleming (died 1750-51), 
Hargrave was Governor of Gibraltar, and Fleming had been 
wounded at Blenheim in his youth, and in his later days took 
part in the 45 Rebellion. The fame of neither, however, is equal 
to the size of these monuments, which were erected by their 
families. Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of the World,’ in fact, only conde- 
scends to recognise Hargrave’s as one to ‘some rich man,’ the 
General’s wealth having been, according to popular opinion, his 
only title to an Abbey memorial. Even in those days, when 
Roubiliac’s name was revered as a master-sculptor, there were 
many jeers at Hargrave’s figure, which is represented struggling 
from a tomb, while a robust angel above, sounding the last 
trump, surveys the victory of Time over Death below. The Dean 
and Chapter used occasionally to be reproached for their neglect 
to repair this erection, on account of the falling pyramids, which 
were part of the sculptor’s far-fetched design. Minerva and 
Hercules are conspicuous on Fleming’s monument, which is sur- 
rounded by military standards, branches of laurel and cypress, 
and all kinds of warlike emblems. 

The last of Roubiliac’s theatrical achievements in the Abbey— 
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he is the author of seven in all—is the unwieldy figure of the 
great Handel in Poets’ Corner, put there about nine years later. 
Near by this is another piece of the same sculptor’s work, in 
which John, Duke of Argyll—to whom reference has been made 
before—is portrayed in Roman dress, surrounded by numerous 
allegorical figures, and this much-admired erection was actually 
allowed to cover the entrance to the old staircase, by which the 
monks used to enter the church from their dormitory. The 
favourite sculptors of the late seventeenth, the eighteenth, and 
early nineteenth centuries are only too well represented in the 
Abbey. Thus Bird, Horace Walpole’s pet aversion, is the author 
of eleven monuments; Scheemakers, whose beautiful bust of 
Dryden cannot reconcile us to his other chief works, notably that 
in memory of Shakespeare, executed sixteen pieces in all. The 
two Bacons are actually responsible for nineteen, of which perhaps 
Lord Chatham’s is the most offensive. The names of Nollekens, 
Banks, Cheere, Flaxman, Chantrey, Foley, Bailey, Weekes, West- 
macott, and others, will be found on numerous monuments, and 
one looks in vain amongst these allegorical groups, inartistic 
tablets, or pseudo-classic statues, for some sense of proportion or 
harmony with the Gothic church for which they were designed. 
Yet these and other sculptors were the lights of their day, and it 
is only within quite recent times that any attempt has been made 
to break the sequence of upright statues and busts. Of late 
medallions and tablets, as being least cumbrous and obtrusive, 
have been favoured, and the fashion of large allegorical monuments 
has long passed away now, but not before they had crowded and 
defaced the Abbey walls with their vast bulk. 

If I have been able to arouse some interest in a few half- 
forgotten British soldiers and sailors, and shown that even amongst 
the most unsightly monuments the names of men of mark are to 
be found, my task is accomplished. Much more might be written 
on the same subject, and many memorials have been perforce 
omitted for want of space ; but the same lesson may be learnt from 
all—the lesson that one generation cannot lightly undo the knots 
tied by those before it, and that the historical memorials once 
scratched upon these time-honoured stones cannot be erased. 

The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 


Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


E. T. Murray SMITH, 








DUELS OF ALL NATIONS. 


II. DUELLING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


No duels were fought by those who settled the North American 
Continent. The trapper or the backwoodsman who risked his life 
day by day in savage conflict with Indians or wild beasts looked 
upon duelling as a foolish waste of courage— 


their rifles, 
Though very true, were yet: not used for trifles. 


But as the country was ‘opened up’ and the population in- 
creased, there appeared a class mainly composed of country gentle- 
men descended from cadets of noble families in Europe, who rode 
hard, played high, and drank deep; and when they quarrelled, 
settled their disputes at break of day with sword or pistol, like 
their cousins over the water. When the colonies broke loose from 
leading strings, duels were fought in all except in Puritan New 
England. The practice, however, first became general among 
officers of the American army and navy. When a military cabal 
was formed in 1778 to remove Washington from the supreme 
command, General John Cadwalader, of Philadelphia, the aide-de- 
camp and intimate friend of Washington, challenged one of the 
leaders of the movement, General Conway, an Irishman, who, 
having served the French king, had been rewarded for his services 
with the rank of colonel, the title of count, and the Cross of St. 
Louis, and had then crossed the Atlantic to cast in his lot with 
the Americans. The duel was fought near Philadelphia, when 
Cadwalader shot Conway in the mouth. The latter is said to have 
raised himself on his elbow, where he fell, saying, ‘ You fired with 
much deliberation, general, and certainly with a good deal of 
effect.’ Before Conway returned to France he wrote Washington 
a handsome letter of apology. 

The duel in 1804 between Aaron Burr, the Vice-President, and 
General Alexander Hamilton, Washington’s Secretary of War, is a 
matter of history. They were political rivals. The encounter 
took place at Weehawken, opposite New York. Hamilton, who 
was a firm Christian, announced before the duel his intention 
not to aim at Burr, nor did he. He himself was shot in the side 
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and died on the following day, universally regretted. His death 
was the severest blow duelling ever received in the Northern States, 

In the war of 1812 a naval engagement was the result of a 
challenge sent by a British officer, who made the following entry 
in the register of an American merchantman bound for New York : 
—‘ Captain Dacres, of His Majesty’s ship “ Guerriére,” 44 guns, 
presents his compliments to Commodore Rodgers, of the frigate 
“President,” and will be happy to meet him or any other frigate 
of equal force to the ‘“‘ President ” off Sandy Hook for the purpose 
of having a few minutes’ téte-a-téte.’ The ‘ frigate of equal force’ 
proved to be the old Constitution, Commodore Hull, the ship 
immortalised in stirring lines by Oliver Wendell Holmes. Both 
ships were greatly damaged, the ‘Guerriére’ being so injured that 
she had to be destroyed. Another naval engagement led toa fatal 
duel. Commodore Barron, of the American frigate ‘ Chesapeake,’ 
was compelled to strike his flag to the ‘ Leopard,’ a British frigate 
of superior force. He was never entrusted with another command, 
which he thought due to the enmity of Commodore Decatur, 
whom he challenged. They met in 1820 on the famous duelling 
ground at Bladensburg, near Washington. Both were wounded, 
Decatur mortally. Lying on the ground as they fell, the duellists 
exchanged a few words, when Decatur assured Barron that the 
latter was mistaken in supposing him his enemy. In the early 
part of the century duels frequently occurred between British and 
American officers when they met on foreign stations. In 1803, in 
a duel at Malta between an American midshipman, Mr. Bainbridge, 
and Mr. Cochrane, the Governor’s secretary, Decatur, then a young 
officer, was second of the former. Cochrane was a famous shot, 
Bainbridge a wretched one ; so Decatur insisted on a distance of 
four paces. ‘That would be murder,’ said Cochrane’s second. ‘I 
know it,’ answered Decatur, ‘ but it cannot be helped.’ Cochrane 
was killed at the first fire. The late Commodore Stockton, of New 
Jersey, challenged, when a young officer, every member of a 
British mess at Gibraltar, and in two duels that followed killed one 
and severely wounded another before the senior officers on both 
sides interfered to stop further fighting. The last duel between 
American naval officers was fought in Charleston Harbour, almost 
in the shadow of Fort Sumter, then in Federal hands. A couple 
of young Confederate officers were out in a patrol boat reconnoitring 
the fort, and one of them, Mr. Rhett, of the famous ‘fighting 
Rhetts,’ of South Carolina, asked the other to take the boat closer 
in shore. The latter declined, when Rhett taunted him with 
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cowardice. A challenge given was accepted, and the duel took 
place at once. They proceeded to a little island, made fast the 
boat, and in a few moments, armed with ship’s carbines, faced each 
other at twenty paces. Rhett’s bullet split his adversary’s skull. 
Another of the ‘fighting Rhetts’ displayed an exalted moral 
heroism in the Senate, when Senator Clemens, the Alabama fire- 
eater, proposed a duel. ‘My religious convictions will not allow 
me to accept,’ said Rhett ; ‘I fear God more than Ido men.’ I 
am sure Rhett did not forfeit the esteem of his fighting Carolina 
friends, for Americans are so constituted that even the duellist 
respects a man to whom religious sentiment forbids a duel, pro- 
vided, of course, he believes him to be sincere, and his life in other 
respects does not give the lie to his professions. 

Fiercest of America’s fighting Presidents was General Andrew 
Jackson, the hero of the battle of New Orleans, ‘Old Hickory,’ 
whose deeds and bloody street encounters are said to number nearly 
a hundred. In Jackson’s early days he fought a duel with a Mr. 
Dickinson. The latter had the first shot, Jackson returned his 
fire, killing him on the spot. Only then was it seen that Jackson 
was covered with blood from a wound, almost mortal, from which 
‘he never entirely recovered. Dickinson had slandered the lady 
whom Jackson afterwards married, and ‘Old Hickory’ said that 
had Dickinson’s bullet pierced his heart he would still have had 
the strength to stand long enough to shoot him. Senator Benton, 
in a letter to a friend, describes in graphic language the terrible 
fight in 1813 between Jackson, assisted by some of his friends, 
and the two Bentons. ‘ My brother Jesse and I,’ writes the senator, 
‘arrived in Nashville on the morning of the affray. The general, 
with his friends, came to the house where I was stopping, and 
began the attack by levelling a pistol at me when I had no weapon 
drawn, and advancing on me at such a rapid pace that I had no 
time to draw one. Seeing this, my brother fired on General 
Jackson when he was within eight or ten feet of me. Four other 
pistols were fired in quick succession. One by the general at me, 
two by me at the general, and one by Colonel Coffee at me. In 
the course of the firing General Jackson was brought to the ground, 
but received no hurt. Daggers were then drawn ; Colonel Coffee 
and Mr, Alexander Donaldson made at me and gave me five slight 
wounds. Captain Hammond and Mr. Stokely Hays engaged my 
brother, who, weak from a wound he had lately received in a duel 
was in no condition to resist two men. They got him down, and 
while Captain Hammond beat him on the head to make him lie 
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still, Mr. Hays tried to stab him, and wounded him in both arms 
as he lay on his back parrying the thrusts with his naked hands. 
Before he came to the ground he clapped a pistol to the breast of 
Mr. Hays to blow him through, but it missed fire. My own and 
my brother’s pistols carried two balls each, as it was our intention, 
if driven to arms, to have no child’s play.’ 

Colonel James Bowie, of Louisiana, who invented the famous 
bowie knife, was of slender frame, but wiry and muscular. When 
he died, at the age of forty-six, he had killed about thirty men in 
duels or fights. Dr. Maddox and a Mr. Wells fought a duel in 1827 
on an island in the Mississippi, opposite Natchez. They had ex- 
changed two shots without result when two parties of men were seen 
approaching from opposite directions. At the head of one marched 
Bowie. They were friends of the two duellists come to see fair 
play, or perhaps ‘take a hand’ themselves. In a few minutes a 
general fight began, in which six were killed and fifteen wounded. 
Bowie fired his pistols, and then, drawing the terrible knife, made 
out of a blacksmith’s rasp or file by a celebrated cutler of Phila- 
delphia under the colonel’s instructions, killed with it the leader 
on the other side, Major Morris Wright. Not long before this 
Bowie had fought a duel with a Spanish planter. The colonel, 
suffering from a wound in his leg, was unable to stand. In order 
not to disappoint the Spaniard he arranged that they should fight 
with bowie knives seated opposite to each other on three-legged 
stools. At the word, Bowie, with a quick upward thrust, com- 
pletely disembowelled his adversary. ‘This knife,’ Bowie was 
fond of saying, ‘is better than a pistol in the hands of a strong, 
brave man. It neither bends nor breaks, and never misses fire.’ 
When he showed it to his old friend Colonel David Crockett, 
Bowie told him: ‘You can tickle a man a long time in the ribs 
with this before you make him laugh.’ Bowie once exposed a 
cheating gambler on a Mississippi river steamer, and they fought 
a duel with pistols, each standing on one of the paddle boxes. 
They fired ; and the gambler, with a bullet in his heart, fell into 
the river. 

Old John Randolph, of Roanoke, a noble Virginian of the old 
school, was seventh in descent from the Princess Pocahontas by 
her marriage with John Rolfe. At times brutally frank, he could 
be at other times a fine gentleman—by turns Squire Western or 
Sir Charles Grandison, as it suited him. He refused the challenge 
of a Mr. Wilkinson, whom he did not consider a gentleman ; and 
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the latter ‘posted’ him, the first instance of this being done in 
America. The people of Washington awoke one morning to 
find walls and fences displaying the following placard: ‘ Hector 
unmasked.—In justice to my character I denounce to the world 
John Randolph, of Virginia, as a prevaricating scoundrel, poltroon, 
and coward.’ Randolph treated it as beneath his notice. ‘How 
could I in justice to myself come down to this man’s level.’ But 
when Henry Clay, the great Kentucky orator and statesman, sent 
him 2 cartel it was a different matter. They fought with pistols 
on the Virginia bank of the Potomac. The Kentuckian missed 
Randolph, who turned his pistol aside when he returned Clay’s 
fire. The latter, with tears in his eyes, came forward holding out 
his hand to Randolph, who clasped it, and was afterwards one of 
Clay’s truest friends. 

In 1838, owing to an article on Washington Society that had 
appeared in General Watson Webb’s New York Courier and 
Enquirer, one of the members of Congress from Maine made a 
bitter attack on the general in a speech before the House. 
Webb came to Washington and sent him a challenge by Mr. 
Graves, a Kentucky member. Cilley refused Webb’s challenge as 
Randolph had refused Wilkinson’s, but when Graves offered him- 
self as a substitute, accepted. They fought at Bladensburg with 
rifles. The conditions were: ‘Distance eighty yards; the prin- 
cipals, before the word, to hold their weapons, ready cocked and 
the hair triggers set, at arm’s length, muzzle pointing downwards. 
Each second to have a pair of pistols, no one else on the ground 
to carry arms.’ Three shots were fired without result. At the 
fourth Cilley was killed. On the spot he fell occurred twenty 
years before the duel between Colonel John M. McCarty, of 
Virginia, the famous duellist, and his nephew, Mr. Mason. The 
latter had said bitter things of his uncle, and McCarty swore he 
would cut his ear off. They both lived in Washington, and met 
in Pennsylvania Avenue the next day. In an instant the ear 
and the nephew had parted company. A challenge followed, the 
nephew proposing a duel with dirks, The colonel refused, but 
suggested instead that they join hands and jump from the dome 
of the Capitol. The nephew declined, but a duel with shot guns 
loaded with buckshot, muzzle to muzzle, was finally agreed upon. 
When they fired, the bulk of the nephew’s charge lodged in the 
stock of McCarty’s gun, while the rest entered his body. Though 
severely wounded he recovered. The top of the nephew’s head was 
blown away. In the last years of McCarty’s life the recollection 
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of the six or seven men he had slain pursued him. He could not 
sleep at night, but had all the rooms in his luxurious home 
brilliantly lighted and spent the dark hours wandering from one 
to another seeking rest and finding none. An old Southerner 
once told me that a man who has ‘ killed his man’ never stops at 
one. Some uncontrollable impulse forces him to another and yet 
another homicide. A man whose list of killed is a long one has 
at last a strange, wild, startled look in his eyes, and this I know 
to be true, for I have seen it. A slayer of men rarely dies a 
natural death, but goes on killing until killed, or turns his pistol 
at last against himself. 

Colonel Robert Alexander, a Scotch Canadian - served with 
credit in the Confederate army, superseded some years ago the 
man in charge of a tin mine in the Ozark Mountains, not far from 
Hot Springs in Arkansas. The man swore to shoot Alexander 
‘on sight.’ When this was repeated to the latter he put a pistol 
in his pocket and rode straight to Hot Springs, where the 
man was stopping, to give him a chance to carry out his threat. 
They met in front of a barber’s shop. Alexander fired but missed. 
The other had two pistols and fired nine shots. One bullet went 
through Alexander’s throat so that his breathing was but a suc- 
cession of hiccoughs, each one followed by a jet of blood that 
spurted from his mouth. Another bullet struck his thigh, a third 
disabled his left hand, while a fourth struck the right so that the 
little finger and the one next it were paralysed. The pistol he 
still clutched with the thumb and the two uninjured fingers of 
his right hand was not a ‘self-cocker,’ and in his crippled con- 
dition he was at a loss how to draw the hammer back. Putting 
an arm around the pole before the shop he steadied himself, so 
that by bending his knee he could cock the pistol on the heel of 
his boot. At that moment his enemy, who had retired behind 
the angle of the house to wait in safety until he bled to death, 
incautiously put out his head. Alexander sent a bullet through 
it. The colonel was carried home to die, and found at his house 
his brother, who lived in a Texan town thirty miles away. The 
latter had not known of the duel, but came to the Hot Springs 
because of a singular dream, in which his brother, whom he had 
left in perfect health, appeared to him pale and covered with blood. 
Alexander, in spite of his terrible wounds, ultimately recovered. 

The Creoles of Louisiana are great duellists, and with the 
small sword fancy themselves superior to the French, whom they 
patronisingly refer to as ‘Petits Frangais de France.’ A traveller 
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dining at the house of a well-known New Orleans judge missed 
the son of the house, and asked where he was. ‘ Only gone down 
the river for an affaire with a petit Frangais de France. It is 
with swords. Alphonse will be back by-and-by.’ And Alphonse 
came back before dinner was over, bringing another guest to the 
feast, the ‘petit Frangais de France,’ who carried his arm in a sling, 

Old Governor H., of Louisiana, used to tell of an adventure of 
his as a boy with the famous duellist, Colonel M., ‘a brave man 
and a perfect gentleman,’ said the Governor. ‘I was only fifteen, 
but madly in love with Madam M., beautiful, and though forty, 
splendidly conservée. Only a harmless flirtation, of course, but the 
colonel, cet homme terrible, was madly jealous, and I dreadfully 
afraid of him. One evening he returned suddenly. Madam, in a 
terrible fright, hid me in a cupboard, but he found me. Likea flash 
I was out of the window and flying across the Place Pontalba, the 
colonel after me with a pistol. Under the réverbére at the corner 
he caught me. I said to myself, “I am lost!” But the colonel 
turned up my face to the light, and saying, ‘‘Pshaw! Why, it’s 
only a boy,” walked back. A perfect gentleman, Colonel M.’ 

Another Creole gentleman settled an affair that concerned his 
honour as a husband in a manner combining the advantages of a 
duel and of damages. The culprit, a wealthy banker, was his 
intimate friend. The Creole sent his wife to her mother for a day 
or two and invited the ‘friend’ to dinner. The latter came. He 
was afraid to refuse. A servant placed a large covered dish on 
the table and retired. The host removed the cover and displayed 
to the terrified banker—two pistols and an unsigned cheque for 
$100,000, saying, ‘I know all—take your choice.’ The cheque 
was signed, and the next day the lady was sent to Europe with the 
$100,000. She never saw her husband again. 

In the South a favourite method of forcing a duel on a man is 
to put up a placard stating that Mr. X. is a ‘liar’ or a ‘ coward,’ 
au choix, and then, armed with pistol or shot gun, to march up 
and down before it waiting for him to appear. If he does not, he 
is ‘ out of it’ in that part of the country. Where most men carry 
arms the proper course for a gentleman who has been insulted in 
a bar-room is to walk outside, draw a pistol, and challenge the 
other to come out if ‘fixed’ (i.e. armed). If unarmed, he is 
invited to go home and ‘ fix’ himself, that is, get his pistol. This 
is in fair fighting ; but in quarrels between gamblers and ruffians 
all sorts of cowardly advantages are taken. There is for the 
benefit of gentlemen a duelling code which differs in many 
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respects from the French one of Chateauvillard, for it allows the 
use of shot guns, bowie knives, and other eccentric weapons not 
recognised in France. While Chateauvillard insists that there is 
no apology for a blow, the American code says that if the man 
who struck the other bring him a cane and beg him to break it 
across the offender’s back, this apology may be accepted. 

A great many duels have been fought in California, as many 
probably as in all the other Northern States, and between 1850 
and 1860 more than in these and the rest of the United States 
put together. When the gold fields were discovered adventurers 
flocked there from North and South. There was keen rivalry 
between them and a desperate struggle for supremacy. Both 
Northerners and Southerners were brave to recklessness, and the 
laws were lax. The leader of the anti-slavery faction was General 
Fremont, the leaders of the other party, the democrats, Doctor 
Gwin and Judge Terry. Senator Broderick was a democrat but 
a Northern man, and he joined the wing of the democracy which 
opposed the extension of slavery to California. Broderick fought 
two duels, one with Gwin, the other with Terry. That with Gwin 
was a bloodless affair. It was fought near San Francisco, and a 
mounted messenger was despatched at once to Gwin’s home to 
tell the story of the fight. ‘How many shots?’ asked a lady 
at the window. ‘Four.’ ‘Anyonehurt?’ ‘No.’ ‘ Pretty poor 
shooting,’ remarked the lady, and closed the window. And for 
California at that time it was pretty poor shooting. 

In the duel with Terry, then Judge of the Supreme Court of 
California, poor Broderick lost his life. It was fought with pistols 
on a farm twelve miles from ‘ Frisco.’ About a hundred spectators 
were present. Broderick missed Terry, but the latter’s bullet 
ploughed its way through his antagonist’s body in two directions, 
having struck a bone and glanced off at an angle. It was thought 
he would bleed to death on the ground, which would have brought 
on a general fight between their partizans, when many men must 
have lost their lives. Broderick lived till the third day after theduel. 

An absurd duel took place in Northern Texas some years ago 
between a Missourian and a Texan. It was with shot guns loaded 
in one barrel with ball, at forty paces. The Missourian fired first. 
He missed, but before the Texan could ‘ draw a bead’ on him the 
other spread himself on the ground and refused to move. After 
exhausting threats and persuasion the others gave it up in despair, 
and bestowing on him in turn a parting kick left him to his fate. 

The late Mr. Pierce Butler, of Philadelphia, the husband of 
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Miss Frances Kemble, the famous actress, fought a duel with a 
Mr. Schott of that city, in which neither was hurt. In a subse- 
quent duel between Mr. Schott and a Mr. Willing both gentlemen 
were slightly wounded, which suggested the following play upon 
words to a noted wit of Philadelphia :— 
Schott and Willing did engage 
In duel fierce and hot, 
Schott shot Willing willingly, 
And Willing he shot Schott. 
The shot Schott shot made Willing quite 
A spectacle to see, 
While Willing’s willing shot went right 
Through Schott’s anatomy. 

As the country developed, the North and the South came to 
hold widely different opinions on the subject of duelling. When 
Brooks, the South Carolina Congressman, in 1856, caned Mr. 
Sumner, the great abolition senator from Massachusetts, the latter 
did not send him a challenge, and had he done so would probably 
have lost his seat. But had the positions been reversed, had 
Sumner caned Brooks, the latter must have called him out, or he 
could never have shown his face again in South Carolina. 

To-day, however, duelling in the United States is certainly on 
the decline, owing more or less to the example of England, 
whether Americans be willing to admit the fact or not. The 
current of opinion in the North has set in very strongly against it, 
and while in the South the ‘rough element’ still occasionally 
‘swap lead’ in the streets, among the better classes the formal 
duel appears to be going out of fashion. Up to quite recently the 
laws against duelling were not at all severe, and before 1850 were 
in no State such as made the practice criminal or disgraceful. As 
early as 1621, in Massachusetts, two—not gentlemen—but gen- 
tlemen’s servants, fought a duel with knives,and were punished 
by being tied together by the head and heels for twenty-four 
hours. And in 1719 another law of Massachusetts deprived any- 
one who fought a duel of his political rights, and rendered him 
incapable of holding public office for twenty years. The body of 
a man killed in a duel was given to the surgeons, In Illinois the 
people glory in the fact that in the only duel ever fought within 
the State limits the challenged party, Alphonso Stewart, was killed, 
and the survivor, William Bennett, hanged. The Bill to provide 
penalties for the sending (or accepting) of challenges in the 
district of Columbia only became law in 1838, not without strong 
opposition. Senator Clayton, of Delaware, said during the debate, 
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that while he abhorred the custom, duelling was not a crime that 
deserved the punishment of felony. Henry Clay, a duellist him- 
self, for he was ‘ out’ with Humphrey Marshall in his own State 
before he fought John Randolph, of Roanoke, said he was happy 
to see the barbarous custom abolished, but that no man with a 
keen sense of honour would hesitate to fight when to refuse meant 
to be pointed at by the finger ofscorn. Senator Linn, of Missouri, 
thought that duelling was like marrying, and that the more 
barriers were erected against it the sooner would the interested 
parties come together. The Legislature of Mississippi, a State 
famous for its duels, passed a law in 1835, making the survivor of 
a fatal duel responsible for the debts of his victim. In Virginia 
public officers entering upon their functions must forswear duelling. 
While in the majority of States to-day the penalty for killing a 
man in a duel is death, it is generally evaded, at least, in the 
South, where the plea of self-defence, like charity, covers a multi- 
tude of sins. In Kentucky, the greatest duelling State of all, no 
public officer who had killed a man in a duel was ever re-elected 
to office. In New York the penalty for engaging in a combat with 
deadly weapons is imprisonment for not less than two, nor more 
than ten years, and persons leaving the State to evade the pro- 
visions of the Act are held to be guilty of the same offence as if it 
had been committed within the State. The ‘posting’ ofa man as 
a coward for refusing to fight a duel is made a misdemeanour. 

An attempt in 1834 to establish Courts of Honour to regulate 
duelling in New Orleans was a failure. On the other hand, a 
duellist club, like the London one in the time of Charles IL, 
established in Charleston, S.C., fifty years ago, flourished like a 
green bay tree. The President was the duellist who had killed 
the greatest number of men. The other members took rank 
according to their score. The President picked a quarrel with a 
tough old British merchant captain, who, though a poor shot, 
managed to kill him. This broke up the club, as it was an 
institution founded for killing and not for being killed. In spite 
of New York’s stringent laws, many gentlemen have within the 
last twenty years slipped across the State line to ‘have it out.’ 
Mr. Winfred Grey and Colonel John G. Hecksher went to Canada 
to exchange shots, and Mr. James Gordon Bennet and Mr. 
Frederick C. May took a trip to Delaware for the same purpose. 
The late General Albert Gallatin Lawrence, the hero of Fort 
Fisher, fought a duel near Washington with Baron de Kiisserow, 
of the Prussian Legation, received his fire, and then fired in the 
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air. A great many Americans living in Europe have been ‘ out,’ 
Major Henry Brevoort, a brother-in-law of the Mr. Charles Astor 
Bristed who fought a duel with General the Marquis de Gallifet 
at Baden Baden, fought a pistol duel in the Bois de Boulogne in 
the ‘ sixties’ with Mr. John C. Calhoun, Secretary of the American 
Legation. Mr. Pierre Soulé, the fiery Creole, when Minister of the 
United States at the Court of Madrid, fought a duel with the 
Duke of Alba, brother-in-law of the Empress Eugénie. Mr. Soulé 
thought his mother had been treated with disrespect at an evening 
party, and challenged the duke, to whom he had never been pre- 
sented, as the person highest in rank among those present. Ot 
course, American students at German universities take their share 
of the fighting. Two of the best American student swordsmen have 
been Mr. Poindexter, of South Carolina, at Bonn, and Mr. Stone, of 
Minnesota, at Heidelberg. A mock duel was once arranged at the 
latter university by the friends of two quiet and timid American 
youths, from which a great deal of fun was expected. The pistols 
were loaded according to the old recipe in the Almanach des Gouwr- 
mands for rendering duels harmless—cork bullets covered with 
silver paper and powder mixed with charcoal. The duellists, 
however, displayed such unexpected nerve, not to say ferocity, on 
the ground, that after four shots had been exchanged the seconds 
held a brief consultation, and it was prudently decided that as the 
young fellows had behaved so well it would be perhaps better to 
allow them to go home in the belief that they had been within an 
ace of slaughter. 

The best American work on Duelling is ‘The Field of Honour,’ 
by Major Benjamin C. Trumann, which goes into the subject 
quite exhaustively. In an English work—‘ The Romance of Duel- 
ling ’—the author, Mr. Steinmetz, devotes a considerable portion 
of his space to duels that have taken place in the United States. 
The lives of distinguished Americans in ‘ Appleton’s Cyclopzedia of 
American Biography’ contain graphic descriptions of the duels 
many of them took part in, and the same may be said of the lives of 
Jackson, Senator Benton, Colonel Bowie, and David Crockett. The 
practice of duelling, which originated in the American Army (and 
Navy), maintained its hold there longer than among civilians. 
The last fatal duel between army officers was that between Colonels 
Nash and Shannon in 1880. It took place in South Carolina, and 
Shannon was killed at the first fire. 

JAMES PEMBERTON-GRUND. 
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LIFE’S SECRET. 
BY HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 


Carus SEpTIMUS CINNA was a Roman patrician. He had passed 
his youth in the midst of the legions, sharing their difficult life. 
Later, he had returned to Rome to enjoy his fame, and taste all 
the pleasures he could procure with his still large, though already 
diminished fortune. 

Although not belonging to the school of sceptics, his life was 
one long act of scepticism. He did not understand the true 
Epicurean doctrine, but for that very reason he liked to proclaim 
himself an Epicurean. As a whole, he considered philosophy only 
a sort of intellectual exercise. Whenever discussions annoyed him 
he went to the circus to see blood flow. 

He denied all faith in gods, virtue, truth, and happiness, but 
he believed in omens; he had his superstitions, and the mys- 
terious religions of the East roused his curiosity. 

During the first years of his worldly life it amused him to 
astonish Rome by his excesses, and sometimes he succeeded ; later 
on he tired of this kind of success. 

Finally he became ruined. His creditors divided the remains 
of his fortune, and nothing was left to him but an overwhelming 
apathy, satiety of everything, and a curious feeling of perpetual 
unrest. Nothing had remained unknown to him. He had 
exhausted the resources of wealth, of love (such as the world then 
understood it), earthly joys, military glory, the fascination of 
danger; he had studied all within the power of man—-science, 
poetry, and art. He could therefore only conclude that he had 
drawn from life all its secrets, and yet he had the feeling that 
there existed in reality something else, and that thing, the most 
important of all, had escaped him. 

What was it, that which he did not know, and tried so 
desperately, but in vain, to discover? This besetting thought 
pursued him. He drove it away; it returned without fail, and his 
inward trouble increased daily. He envied sceptics their un- 
belief, and, nevertheless, he considered them fools that they did 
not dare seek after truth. In him were two men—one who 
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laughed at his hopes of a future; the other who imperiously 
demanded to be satisfied. 

Soon after the loss of his fortune he was enabled, thanks to 
family influence, to obtain employment in Alexandria. It was 
hoped, in the centre of wealth, he would be able to arrange 
his affairs. His distressing thoughts embarked with him at 
Brindisi and followed him during all the voyage. He told him- 
self once in Alexandria, amongst other surroundings, distracted 
by his business, by a thousand new impressions, he would be 
cured of his fixed idea, but in this he was mistaken. 

At first he tried to distract himself by adopting the kind of 
life he had led in Rome. Alexandria was a town of pleasure. At 
every step one met beautiful Grecian women with pale golden 
hair, and transparent skin that the Egyptian sun had darkened 
to an amber shade. Cinna took refuge in their society to find 
consolation. 

But this remedy also failed, and then he contemplated suicide. 
Several of his companions had rid themselves of the trouble of 
living by this means, and for less serious motives than he could 
plead, simply through disgust of life, weariness of its pleasures. 
And how? He had only to throw himself on his sword, and if 
the hand that held it did not tremble, in a moment he would be 
no more. The thought of escaping so easily from all his troubles 
seized his imagination, but at the critical moment a strange dream 
stopped him. 

He dreamed he had crossed the banks of the Styx, and that 
on the opposite shore he saw his own evil spirit in the shape of a 
slave in rags, who leaning towards him cried, ‘I have only 
preceded thee that I may seize thee again.’ 

For the first time Cinna knew fear. He understood, by the 
terror that overwhelmed him, that all is not ended by death, and 
he shrank back horrified before the solemn mystery of the tomb. 
At last he decided to meet the sages who were assembled in the 
Serapeum. They, perhaps, might solve the mystery for him. 

The chief among the sages of Alexandria was Timon of 
Athens, a great man and a Roman citizen. He had resided for 
many years in Alexandria with the object of searching into the 
mysteries of Egyptian science. It was said of him that there was 
not a document nor a papyrus in the library that he had not 
examined, and that he was possessed of all human knowledge. 
He was besides this of a kind and amiable disposition, Cinna 
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soon discovered him among the crowd of dried-up pedants and 
commentators and made his acquaintance, which sympathy soon 
ripened into friendship. What the young Roman admired in the 
old man was the force of his words, the eloquence with which he 
discussed the highest subjects—those which treated of the destiny 
of man and of the world; but what struck him the most was the 
inexpressible sadness which pervaded all his teachings. The more 
they got to know each other, the greater became Cinna’s wish to 
ask his new friend the cause of his sadness. He thirsted also to 
open his own heart to him. At last he decided to speak. 

One evening, at the end of an animated discussion upon the 
transmigration of souls, they were left alone upon the terrace 
looking over the sea. Cinna, putting his hand in Timon’s, 
revealed to him all the trouble that overwhelmed him, and the 
still unrealised hope that had induced him to join the philosophers 
of the Serapeum. 

‘I have had, nevertheless, the priceless gain of knowing thee, 
Timon, and I am convinced now that if thou art unable to give me 
comfort in my trouble it is for ever incurable.’ 

‘Is it not true that for some time past thou hast not believed 
in the gods ?’ asked Timon. 

‘ At Rome,’ Cinna said, ‘ they are honoured publicly, and they 
have even imported new ones from Asia and Egypt; but the only 
people who believe in their hearts, are the vegetable sellers who 
come at daybreak from the country to the town.’ 

‘And do those, Cinna, possess peace ?’ 

‘Doubtless, but a peace resembling that of an animal, whose 
only desire is to sleep after eating.’ 

‘Truly, noble Cinna, and is life worth living for that ?’ 

‘I should say no if I knew what death would bring us.’ 

‘ Well, then, what is the difference between thy doctrine and 
that of the sceptics ?’ 

‘The sceptics are satisfied in their unbelief—anyhow pretend 
to be satisfied. For me it is a martyrdom.’ 

‘ And thou seest no hope ?’ 

Cinna was silent a moment, then he said hesitatingly— 

‘I wait for it.’ 

‘ And from whence will it come?’ 

‘I know not.’ 

He hid his face in his hands and, as if soothed by the silence 
of the twilight, he began again to speak in a dreamy voice. 
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‘It is a strange impression, but I have often said to myself 
that, if the world did not contain more than we knew of, if we were 
not intended to be something greater than what we are, there 
would not be in us this restless longing. It is, in fact, the evil 
that gives me hope of cure, of something better. The faith in 
Olympus is dead, philosophy is shaken to the very root, but help 
will come to us through some new teaching that at present we are 
ignorant of.’ 


This conversation was a strange comfort to Cinna. The know- 
ledge that he was not fighting alone, but that all humanity was 
struggling with him, made him feel that a friendly hand had 
delivered him from the crushing burden by throwing its weight on 
thousands of other shoulders. 

From that moment the friendship between Cinna and the old 
Greek became still greater. They often met, sharing all their 
thoughts, and Cinna found a thousand charms in this intimacy. 
He was, nevertheless, too young, in spite of his premature experi- 
ences and his misfortunes, for life not to offer him new attractions, 
and the greatest of these attractions he found in Antea, Timon’s 
only child. The popularity of this young girl was not less than 
that of her father. Everyone offered her homage; the grave 
Romans who frequented Timon’s house, the Greeks, the philoso- 
phers of the Serapeum, even the common people. A super- 
natural charm surrounded her and she hardly seemed of this earth. 
She had prophetical dreams, revelations that transported her above 
this world. 

Her father loved her with a tenderness all the greater for fear 
that he might lose her. Sometimes, in fact, she owned to him 
that her sleep was haunted by warning visions ; that before her 
shone an extraordinary light, and she could not say if it predicted 
life or death. Up to now, however, no shadow had crossed her 
young life. 

. When Cinna saw and heard her for the first time, he was so 
deeply impressed that he would like to have raised an altar in the 
atrium of his house, and to have offered white doves in sacrifice to 
her. 

And soon he came to love her with an intense and overwhelm- 
ing love, which as little resembled what he had hitherto felt, as 
Antea resembled other girls, 
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And Antea returned his love. 

‘Thou art happy, Cinna,’ said his friends. 

‘Yes, thou art happy, Cinna,’ he repeated to himself. 

And, when at last he married her he loved, when her divine 
lips had pronounced the sacred words, ‘ Where thou art, Caius, 
there I, too, will be,’ it seemed to him that his happiness was, 
like the sea, inexhaustible and without limits. 

A year passed, and the husband gave to his young wife the 
worship one renders to a divinity. But Cinna, when he com- 
pared his happiness to the sea, forgot that the sea has its ebb. 
At the end of a year, Antea was seized with a cruel and mysterious 
illness. Her dreams changed into terrifying visions which weak- 
ened her strength. The rosy tint of health faded from her sweet 
face, leaving only a waxen pallor. 

The visions became more frequent ; they soon became daily, 
and followed the invalid wherever she hid herself. 

By the doctor’s advice, Cinna surrounded her with strolling 
musicians, with Bedouins playing on their earthen pipes, whose 
loud music should still the murmurs of these invisible spirits, but 
all was in vain. Antea heard them all the same, and when the 
sun was high enough in the heavens that a man could see his 
shadow at his feet, like a garment which he had cast from him, 
then, in the burning atmosphere, the apparition would show itself 
and, fastening on Antea its evil gaze, retire slowly before her, as 
if inviting her to follow. 

A Greek doctor was of opinion that it was Hecate who appeared 
to Antea, and that the procession that so terrified the poor girl 
was that of the ill-omened gods. In his opinion, there was no 
possible remedy, for whoever has beheld Hecate is fatally con- 
demned to dissolution. 

And Cinna, who up to now had only a smile of disdain for the 
worship of Hecate, prostrated himself before her altar, and offered 
to her ‘ hecatombs,’ but the goddess remained inflexible, and the 
following day the phantom with the hollow eyes would reappear 
to Antea. 

They tried bandaging the eyes, but the vision could be seen 
through the thickest veils; in a place from where all light was 
excluded it came from behind the walls, and the blue lights which 
emanated from it dispersed the shadows. 

In the evening the invalid felt better; she then fell into a 
sleep so deep that sometimes Cinna and Timon feared she would 
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never awake. Little by little she became so weak that she was 
unable to walk. They carried her on a litter. 

About this time a celebrated Jewish doctor, son of Khusa, 
arrived at Alexandria, coming from Cesarea. Cinna at once con- 
sulted him, and in a moment hope revived in his heart. Joseph, 
who believed neither in Greek nor Roman gods, rejected Hecate’s 
intervention with scorn. He assured them that the invalid was 
possessed by devils, and that it was necessary that she should quit 
Egypt at once, where, besides the devils, the air was impregnated 
with the effluvia from the Delta, which was hurtful to her health, 
He advised, probably because he was an Israelite, to transport 
Antea to Jerusalem, a town where the infernal powers had no 
access, and where the air was healthy and strengthening. 

Cinna was all the more inclined to follow this advice as, in the 
first case, no other suggested itself to him, and secondly, he knew 
the judge at Jerusalem, whose ancestors had been clients of his 
family. 

And, in fact, on their arrival the Judge Pontius received them 
with open arms and offered them his residence to stay in in the 
outskirts of the town. But the faint hope which Cinna had 
cherished vanished even before the end of the voyage. The 
visions followed Antea on board ship, and the poor child saw the 
hours of the afternoon arrive with the same dread as formerly in 
Alexandria. The days passed for her in sadness, and in the fear 
and expectation of death. 

In the atrium, in spite of the freshness of the fountains and 
the shadow of the porticoes, the heat was overwhelming after early 
morning. The marbles became burning under the rays of the 
spring sun, but, not far from the house, an old pistachio tree with 
its thick leaves spread out its protecting branches. It was there 
that Cinna had the couch brought, strewn with hyacinths and 
apple blossoms, where Antea reposed. And sitting by her, he 
caressed her hands, white as alabaster, and inquired softly— 

‘Thou art well here, Carissima ?’ 

‘Yes, well,’ she answered in a low voice. 

After a minute, Antea spoke again. 

‘Caius,’ she said, ‘ is it true that in this country there is arisen 
a philosopher who cures the sick ?’ 

‘Here they call them prophets,’ answered Cinna. ‘I have 
heard speak of this one, and I would have taken thee to him, but 
I have been told he is only an impostor. He blasphemes against 
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the Temple and the established religion. This is why the Judge 
has condemned him to death, and to-day, in fact, he is to be 
crucified.’ 

Antea looked down. 

‘It is time that will cure thee,’ said Cinna tenderly, observing 
the shadow that crossed her face. 

‘Time is at the service of the dead, not of the living,’ she 
answered sadly. 

And again silence reigned. 

In the distance the sound of steps was heard. Antea became 
very pale. Her heart beat tumultuously. But Cinna calmed her, 
taking her hand in his. 

‘ Antea, fear nothing; the steps you hear, I hear them myself.’ 

And he added, after a moment, 

‘It must be Pontius Pilate.’ 

In fact, a turn in the road showed them the Judge, who was 
approaching, followed by his slaves. 

He was a man advanced in years, with a round face carefully 
shaven, whose expression was at the same time solemn and 
anxious. 

‘I salute thee, noble Cinna, and thee, divine Antea,’ he said 
advancing. ‘Solitude conduces to grief and sickness; ground- 
less fears assail one rarely in the centre of a crowd; therefore I 
will give thee counsel. Unfortunately we are neither in Antioch 
nor in Cwsarea; we have neither races nor public games, and if 
one attempted to establish circuses, the people would imme- 
diately destroy them. The fanatics have but one word in their 
mouths—“ The law and the prophets.” One is ceaselessly 
coming across this invariable refrain. In truth, I should 
prefer to live amongst the Scythians rather than at Jeru- 
salem.’ 

‘What advice wouldst thou give us?’ demanded Cinna. 

‘Thou art right. I stray from my subject; the reason is, lam 
so much preoccupied. I said then, in the midst of a crowd one is 
not haunted by groundless fears. Well, then, in a few moments 
you may see a sight. Here one must be content with but little ; 
the chief point is that Antea should be surrounded during the 
hours of the afternoon. To-day three men must die on the cross ; 
it will at any rate be a distraction. In addition, on account of the 
Faster feasts, a strange gathering of beggars and country people 
have arrived in the town from all the provinces. They are curious 
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to see. I will give orders that they reserve for you the best places 
near the crosses. I have every reason to believe that the con- 
demned will put a good face on the matter. One of them is an 
extraordinary man ; he proclaims himself ‘Son of God.” In fact, 
harmless as a dove, he has done nothing to merit death.’ 

‘ And thou hast condemned him to be crucified ?’ 

‘What wasI todo? I wished to avoid complications, in order 
not to exasperate the swarm of wasps which hover round the 
Temple. They would be capable of denouncing me at Rome. 
Moreover, it does not concern a Roman citizen.’ 

‘But will the unfortunate man suffer less because of that ?’ 

The Judge did not answer. A moment after, he continued :— 

‘I tell you, go, see the crucifixion. I am convinced the 
Nazarene will die courageously. ‘Twice I have gone down to the 
tribunal; I have spoken to the high priests, the leprous fanatics. 
They answered me with one voice, shaking their heads and grind- 
ing their teeth, “ Crucify him! Crucify him!”’ 

‘And thou hast given in?’ said Cinna. 

‘How do otherwise? There would have been trouble in the 
town, and they have placed me here to maintain order. I have a 
horror of difficulties, and am morally lazy ; but when I undertake 
a thing I wish to see it well through, and I do not hesitate to 
sacrifice the life of one to the general welfare, especially when it 
is an unknown person for whom no one cares. It is unfortunate 
for him that he is not a Roman.’ 

‘The sun does not shine only for Rome,’ murmured Antea. 

‘Divine Antea,’ replied the Judge, ‘I might answer that the 
Roman power stretches into the far distant horizon, and that 
therefore it is expedient to sacrifice all to its interests, and dis- 
putes shake this power. This is why I beseech thee not to ask 
me to recall my decree. Cinna will tell thee that it would be 
impossible, and that once a judgment given, the Emperor alone 
could annul it. I, even if I wished it, could not do so, Is not 
this true, Caius ?’ 

‘It is thus!’ 

But these words visibly affected Antea. She murmured in a 
low voice, speaking perhaps to herself :— 

‘Then one can suffer and die innocent ?’ 

‘No one is innocent,’ answered Pilate. ‘Without doubt, the 
Nazarene has committed no crime; also, as Judge, have I washed 
my hands of his condemnation; but as a man I disavow his 
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teachings. I questioned him long enough, wishing to penetrate 
to the root, and [am convinced that he preaches things unprece- 
dented, inadmissible! Before everything, the world ought to be 
guided by reason. Let everyone think as his own conscience 
pleases, so long as he does not annoy others. If I do not believe 
in the gods, that is my affair; but I recognise the necessity of a 
religion because it is a restraint on the people. Horses must be 
bridled, and strongly bridled. After all, death ought not to be 
terrible to this adventurer, for he affirms that he will rise again.’ 

Cinna and Antea exchanged looks of stupefaction. 

‘That he will rise again ?’ 

‘Neither more nor less—the third day—this is what sustains 
his disciples. As for himself, I have forgotten to question him 
about it. But that is of small importance. Even if he does not 
rise again he will lose nothing, as, by his account, true happiness, 
eternal life, only begin after death. The depths of his Hades are 
more brilliant than our world, lighted by the luminous star, and 
he who suffers most here below will the more surely enjoy spiritual 
happiness ; but, for that, one must love, love, always love! . . .’ 

‘What a singular doctrine!’ sighed Antea. 

‘And the Jews force thee to crucify him ?’ repeated Cinna, 

‘Ah, there is nothing surprising in that; the spirit of the 
nation is hate, Is it not hate alone that could wish to crucify love ?’ 

Antea raised her emaciated hands to her forehead. 

‘And he is convinced that one can live and be happy beyond 
the tomb ?’ 

‘Yes, and it is owing to this belief that the greatest torture 
has no terror for him.’ 

‘ How sweet it would be to think that, Cinna!’ 

After a pause she asked again : 

‘And from whence does he get this revelation ?’ 

‘He pretends,’ said the Judge, ‘that he comes from his Father, 
the Father of all mankind, who is to the Jews what Jupiter is to 
us, with this difference, that the God of the Nazarene is one alone 
and merciful.’ 

‘ How good it would be to believe that!’ repeated the sufferer. 

Cinna opened his mouth as if wishing to speak, but he 
remained silent, and the conversation ceased. Meanwhile Pontius 
Pilate continued his reflections to himself upon the incomprehen- 
sible doctrines that he had been describing, for he shook his head 
from time to time and shrugged his shoulders, 
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At last he rose to take leave. 

Suddenly Antea raised herself, 

‘Caius, let us go to see this Nazarene.’ 

‘Thou must hasten, then,’ said Cinna; ‘the procession will be 
starting.’ 

The sky, which since the morning had been clear and brilliant, 
became covered towards midday. From the north-west heavy 
clouds suddenly appeared, threatening and stormy; streaks of 
blue still divided them, but it was easy to predict that soon they 
would reunite and cover the entire heavens. Upon the platform 
called Golgotha were seen groups of people who had preceded the 
procession before it left the town. 

The sun rose in the heavens and lighted the part of the sky 
which the clouds had not yet covered. The hour was approaching 
when, as a rule, no sound is heard upon the heights, when every 
living thing seeks shelter under the shadow of the ramparts or in 
the hollows of the rocks; and, in spite of the unaccustomed 
animation, a kind of sadness fell upon this place, where the sun 
never shines upon the green earth and lightens but a desolate 
waste of grey stone, whilst the murmur of voices, coming from 
over the walls, resembled the sound of the waves breaking on a 
silent shore. 

The groups which, since sunrise, had been waiting upon 
Golgotha, had their eyes turned in the direction of the town 
whence, at any moment, the procession might start. Antea’s litter 
advanced, preceded by some soldiers who guarded her, and whose 
mission it was to repress the insolence of the people, always hostile 
to strangers. Cinna walked at the side of the litter, accompanied 
by the centurion Rufus. Antea did not appear agitated, although 
the hour for the apparitions approached. The account given by 
the Judge on the subject of the young prophet had greatly touched 
her and turned her mind from her own miseries. It had for her 
something fascinating and incomprehensible. Doubtless the world 
which she knew showed her examples of men who had not rebelled 
against death. But with them it was the courage of the sage 
submitting to the law of nature, to the cruel but inevitable neces- 
sity of exchanging light for darkness, the realities of life for a 
state of indefinable annihilation. 

But no one cherished the conviction that beyond the tomb a 
new existence awaited them, unending happiness, which alone can 
be given us by a God all-powerful and eternal. 
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And he who was to be crucified proclaimed this doctrine as 
unquestionable truth. It seemed to Antea that she had suddenly 
discovered the only source of hope and consolation. 

She did not ignore that her days were numbered, and a great | 
sadness came over her. ‘To die—was it to abandon all she loved, 
her husband, her father, her friends, to renounce all the joys and 
all the affections of life, to be lost in the icy realms where one 
exists unconsciously ? 

And now she, who had given up all hope, was told that death 

contained every happiness. And who taught that? An extra- 
ordinary man, prophet, philosopher, who proclaimed that love was 
the highest virtue, who bent under punishment, blessing the 
hands that struck him, and on whom was about to be inflicted the 
punishment of criminals. 
» Antea abandoned herself to her thoughts, and, for the first time 
for several days, Cinna did not perceive upon her face the signs 
preceding the daily crisis. The procession at last approached 
Golgotha, and, from the elevation where Antea was placed, she 
could see it in all its parts. The multitude was great, and, never- — 
theless, she seemed lost in a vast desert of stones. The clamour 
in the distance approached, and at length the first part of the 
cortege appeared upon the ascent. From all sides the people 
hustled each other to obtain the best places. The detachment 
of soldiers escorting the Nazarene alone remained in the rear, 
In front ran slender young boys, half naked, wearing, as their 
only costume, rags round their waists, with shaven heads, tufts of 
hair on the temples, and eyes of deepest blue. They shouted aloud 
and tore off fragments from the rock to throw at the condemned. 

Following them came a motley crowd. Great excitement was 
written on their faces, eagerness for the coming spectacle; but 
not one showed the slightest sign of pity. 

The centurion Rufus, approaching Antea, talked with her 
in a deferential tone ; and, meanwhile, the crowd increased every 
moment. The rich inhabitants of Jerusalem were present in their 
striped robes seeking to avoid the low rabble of the suburbs; 
peasants carrying their bundles ; the country people bringing their 
families in consequence of the Easter feasts; shepherds dressed 
in goatskin, gazing about them with honest wonder and astonish- 
ment. Many women mixed with the crowd. None belonged to 
the higher classes, who rarely leave their homes, The women 
who were seen there were peasants or girls in showy tinsel gar- 
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ments, with dyed hair and eyebrows, with fingers reddened with 
henna, smelling of spikenard, and wearing large hanging earrings 
and necklaces composed of silver coins. 

Then came the Sanhedrim, in the midst of whom was noticeable 
old Annas, with his face like a bird of prey, and bloodshot eyes ; 
the solemn Caiaphas, with his heavy step, carrying the tables of 
the law upon his breast. Divers sects of the Pharisees surrounded 
them; in front those who boasted to crush every obstacle under 
their feet ; then those called ‘the bleeding foreheads.’ 

Cinna observed this attendance with the disdain of a man 
belonging to a superior class. Antea regarded it with timid 
apprehension ; the Jews she had seen at Alexandria did not differ 
sensibly from the Greeks whose customs they had imitated. Here 
she saw them in their true character, and as the Judge had 
described them. She herself, with her frail appearance, her 
young face, upon which death had already set its seal, attracted 
general attention. They approached her as near as the soldiers 
who guarded her permitted, but such was the aversion which 
strangers inspired, that no sympathy mixed with their curiosity ; 
all, on the contrary, seemed to feel an evil satisfaction in deciding 
that the young Roman lady would not escape her fate. 

Seeing so many cruel faces, Antea understood the savage 
obstinacy of the people against the prophet who had preached of 
love. A strong impulse drew her towards the victim whose de- 
stiny appeared so like her own. Had not both of them to die, he 
in consequence of an iniquitous judgment, she because of a cruel 
fate? He, however, saw death approaching sustained by the hope 
of an immortal future. She, alas! did not yet believe; but per- 
haps the sight of the prophet might give her the faith for which 
she longed with all the strength of her being. 

In the distance the tumult increased, then suddenly ceased. 
Only the clash of arms and the heavy tread of the soldiers was to 
be heard. Through the hustling crowd the detachment of troops 
escorting the condemned passed before Antea’s litter. In front, 
at the back, on both sides, tramped the soldiers with firm and 
measured step. The gigantic arms of the crosses seemed to walk 
alone, so much were those who carried them bent to the earth 
under their crushing burden. It was seen at once that he whom 
Antea sought was not one of the men carrying the instruments 
of torture. Two of them had the repelling faces of robbers, the 
third was an old villager who evidently replaced the Nazarene, 
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He came immediately behind, kept from view by the soldiers. 
His shoulders were covered with a purple cloak ; on his head was 
a crown of thorns, from which drops of blood fell—some coursing 
slowly down his cheeks, others congealed on his forehead like 
grains of coral. His pallor was extreme, his walk painful and 
hesitating. He came along, insensible to the curses hurled on 
him, as if already he was no more of this world. He seemed 
in a supernatural ecstasy—granting pardon to all, very calm, 
very gentle, but saddened with all the sorrows which weigh upon 
humanity. 

‘Thou art the Truth,’ murmured Antea, in a trembling voice. 

The procession wended its way past her, forced to stop from 
time to time for a moment, whilst the soldiers drove back the 
gaping crowd. The Nazarene was a little distance from Antea. 
She saw the breeze waving his hair, and the red reflections of his 
cloak played upon his transparent features. The populace rushed 
upon him with such rage that the troops had to oppose violence 
by violence to protect him. From all sides, threatening fists, 
eyes starting from their sockets, wild faces, foaming mouths, 
uttering curses. And he, casting his gentle look upon the furious 
multitude, seemed as if he would have asked them, ‘ What have 
Idone to you?’ ‘Then he lifted his eyes to heaven—prayed— 
and pardoned. 

‘Antea! Antea!’ suddenly cried Cinna, 

But Antea heard nothing; big tears filled her eyes. She for- 
got her sufferings. She forgot that for months past she had 
not risen from her couch; and, suddenly raising herself up, 
shuddering with pity, with tenderness, with indignation against 
the impious maledictions of the frenzied people, she seized some 
hyacinths and apple blossoms to put in the hand and to scatter 
in the path of the ‘ Son of God.’ 

A silence followed. The crowd was struck with amazement 
at the sight of this noble Roman lady rendering public homage 
to the condemned. He, turning towards her, opened his lips as 
if he blessed her, And Antea, falling back on her cushions, felt 
enveloped in a sea of light, of happiness, of hope, of peace, and 
of contentment. She repeated once again: 

‘Thou art the Truth!’ 

Then floods of tears blinded her. 

The condemned, pushed forward, arrived at the spot where the 
crosses had been placed. The crowd hid him from sight, but from 
the point where Antea was placed, she could intercept his pale 
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features and his crown of thorns, The soldiers, returning, pur- 
sued with lashes those importunates who hindered the execution. 
The two thieves were first nailed to the two crosses on either side. 
The third, placed in the middle, bore an inscription upon a white 
paper that the wind caught and then blew to shreds. At the 
moment when the soldiers began to strip the Nazarene of his 
clothes, furious shouts were heard. ‘King! King! Defend thy- 
self! Where is thy power? Save thyself by thy might!’ 

And shouts of resounding laughter awoke the echoes among 
the mountains. 

They placed him upon the cross and fastened his hands. 
Then a man, clothed in a white garment, approached him, and, 
kneeling in the dust, cried in a loud voice : 

‘I was a leper, and he cured me, and now he is to be cruci- 
fied !” 

‘He cured him—dost thou hear, Caius ?’ said Antea. 

‘Dost thou wish to leave ?’ asked Cinna, 

‘No, I will remain here.’ And a cruel despair overwhelmed 
Cinna. Had he only appealed to the Nazarene! Antea would 
have been cured. 

Already the soldiers were nailing the hands of the victim. 
The heavy sound of iron against iron was heard; and the noise 
became louder as the sharp points, having pierced the flesh, pene- 
trated into the wood. The spectators became silent, doubtless 
the better to hear the moans that the pain would wring from the 
Nazarene; but he remained dumb, and the cruel blows of the 
hammer alone broke the silence. 

At last the first part of this sad task was ended. The cross 
was hoisted in the air, and again the hammer resounded, piercing 
through the feet of the martyr. 

At the same moment the clouds, which since the morning 
had been seen in the sky, threw a veil over the sun. The lights 
disappeared from the heights. A few pale gleams of twilight 
scarcely broke the growing darkness; the wind blew in hot gusts 
from time to time, then fell, and the heat became heavy and un- 
bearable. 

Then even the faint light faded away. Black clouds rolled up 
like the gigantic waves of a furious sea: the tempest broke and a 
great darkness spread over all nature. 

‘Let us go!’ repeated Cinna, in an imploring tone. 

‘A little longer, I must see him again!’ answered Antea. 

The crucified was at last hidden from sight in the thick dark- 
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ness. Cinna had the litter carried to a few steps from the cross. 
The body of the Nazarene stood out from the black wood, and 
silver rays seemed to emanate from him out of the darkness. A 
gasping sigh convulsed his breast, his gaze was turned towards 
the sky. 

Then, from out of the clouds, the roar of thunder was heard. 
It approached, the threatening sounds rolling from east to west. 
Then it seemed to be lost in the depths: the noise lessened, in- 
creased again, to at last burst forth with terrific force. The 
earth trembled to its foundations. At the same time blue 
lightning flashed across the sky, tearing asunder the clouds and 
lighting up the crosses, the armour of the soldiers, and the 
terror-stricken multitude—then all was lost again in the darkness. 

A few women had crept to the foot of the cross, and their 
sobs added to the general terror. Whispers were heard amongst 
those who were present. They questioned each other, exchanging 
anxious looks. 

‘Evidently, it is a just man they have crucified.’ 

‘He who brought testimony of the truth. Woe betide us!’ 

A voice cried, ‘Curses on thee, Jerusalem.’ 

And another, ‘ The earth trembles.’ 

Again the lightning flashed across the heavens. The voices 
ceased, or rather were lost in the roar of the hurricane, which 
swiftly rose with irresistible force, tearing the clothes, the cloaks 
of the women, and scattering the shreds in every direction. 

Once again a voice cried : 

‘ The foundations of the earth tremble.’ 

Some present took flight. Others were riveted to the ground, 
stupefied, half-conscious of what was going on, only knowing that 
some terrible event was happening. 

Again bright flashes lighted up the sky, a keen wind swept 
away the clouds, the light gradually increased, until at last the 
darkness broke, and a stream of brilliant light flooded the whole 
earth. The head of the Nazarene had fallen on his breast, his 
forehead was waxen, his eyelids closed, his lips-bloodless. 

‘He is dead!’ murmured Antea, 

‘ Dead !’ repeated Cinna. 

At this moment a centurion approached the crucified, and 
pierced his side with his sword. Strange fact ; the reappearance of 
daylight and the sight of the lifeless body seemed to have calmed 
the crowd. They pressed around the cross, and the soldiers did 
not repulse them, 
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Cries were heard, ‘ Descend from the cross! descend from the 
cross !’ 

Antea cast a last look upon those livid features, then she said 
slowly : 

‘Will he rise again ?’ 

In the presence of this pallid corpse, with its supreme stillness, 
a desperate doubt seized her heart, and at her side Cinna was a 
prey to equal bitterness. Not that he had faith in the resurrection 
of the Nazarene, but he believed that if he had lived he would have 
been able by his power, good or bad, to restore Antea’s health. 

Meanwhile the clamour became more eager. ‘Descend from 
the cross! descend from the cross !’ 

‘Descend!’ repeated Cinna, in the wildness of his grief. 
‘Save Antea’s life and take all my soul.’ 

The weather had become calm. Imperceptibly vapours again 
enveloped the foot of the mountains, but upon the summit and 
above the town the sky had regained all its purity. ‘Turris 
Antonia’ shed forth a thousand shining lights, and a refreshing 
breeze swept over the plain. Cinna gave the signal of departure. 

The afternoon was drawing toaclose. Approaching the house, 
Antea said suddenly : 

‘Hecate has not shown herself to-day.’ 

Cinna had had the same thought. 

The next day the visions did not appear. Antea was diverted and 
rejoiced by the arrival of Timon, who, sorely troubled by what his 
son-in-law had written to him, had quitted Alexandria, to see again 
his dearly beloved daughter for the last time. 

She really felt stronger and better to-day, but the actual im- 
provement Cinna attributed to the presence of Timon and to the 
touching sight on Mount Golgotha, which had so strongly im- 
pressed his young wife that even with her father she could speak of 
nothing else. 

The old man listened astonished, contradicting nothing, and 
asking with curiosity as to the doctrine of the Nazarene, about 
whom, however, Antea only knew what the Judge had told her. 

The weather was overcast and veiled with sadness. During the 
morning it had poured in torrents, now a fine, penetrating rain fell 
from the heavy sky. Towards evening only the clouds cleared 
away, the sun appeared, casting a streak of purple and gold over 
the rocks, upon the white marble of the porticoes, to be lost at last 
in the waves of the inland sea. 

The next day was glorious. The whole earth was veiled in a 
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soft mist. Antea was carried out and placed under her favourite 
tree, from where she could gaze with ease at the joyous awakening 
of nature. Cinna and Timon were beside her, observing her with 
anxious tenderness. All three tried to forget that the midday 
hour was approaching. 

Meanwhile Cinna’s shadow shortened minute by minute, and 
his heart filled with anguish. 

They remained thus, silent and preoccupied. Perhaps Antea 
herself was the most tranquil: stretched on her couch, her head 
resting on a cushion, she breathed with delight the strengthening 
air which came from the distant seas of the East ; but the wind 
fell, the heat became intense, the bushes of spikenard warmed by 
the sun exhaled the strongest scents. Cinna perceived with 
fright that his shadow had lost its lengthened form, and that it 
had collected itself insensibly under him. Itwasmidday. Atthe 
same instant Antea opened her eyes and spoke in an altered voice: 

‘Cinna, give me thy hand,’ 

Cinna trembled, and all his blood fled to his heart. This was 
the time for the frightful vision. The invalid’s eyes were fixed on 
some invisible spot. 

‘Dost thou see,’ she said, ‘ that light over there, which increases, 
which floats in the air, which trembles and radiates light around ?” 

‘ Antea, do not look,’ cried Cinna. 

But, oh miracle! the face of the sick girl showed no terror. 
Her lips unclosed, her gaze became more intense, a divine joy 
transfigured her face. 

‘The column of light approaches me,’ she said again; ‘I see 
him, itis he! It is the Nazarene! He smiles . . . how tender, 
how merciful! He bends over me like a mother, he holds out his 
hands... Cinna... he brings me health, salvation . 

I hear him call me.’ 

And Cinna became very pale, and said, ‘ Wherever he calls us, 
let us follow him.’ 

Some moments later, upon the stony path leading from the 
town, appeared the Judge Pontius. By his face it could be seen 
that he was the bearer of some news that he, as a reasonable 
man, considered a mad invention spread to feed the credulity 
of the people. 

And from afar he cried, wiping his perspiring forehead, 
‘Imagine what they say now; they pretend that he is risen! . . .’ 
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A SERIOUS VIEW OF LOVE. 
BEING A MEDITATION FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Ir is difficult for people who are not themselves in love to 
treat the subject with proper seriousness, because this condition 
of being ‘in love’ is usually regarded as one of those almost 
inevitable sicknesses of mankind which last a longer or shorter 
time, and leave greater or less consequences behind them—a 
spiritual measles, a mental and moral scarlatina, a morbid, patho- 
logical state which, by its contrasts with ordinary sanity both 
before and after the seizure, is fruitful of comedy, if it does not 
(as with us it does not often) run into tragedy. ‘The style of 
this whole book,’ says the commentator Servius, speaking of the 
Fourth Aneid, which contains the love-making of Aineas and 
Dido, ‘is almost comic; and no wonder, since it treats of love.’ 
Now this hypothesis which plain people adopt to explain the 
passion of love—the hypothesis of temporary inflammation dis- 
playing itself in hallucinations of various sorts—is not one that 
finds favour with the poets. They, before whom the world 
presents itself for explanation as the creatures before Adam, 
recognise the fact as, of course, they must, but they explain it in 
another way. Oddly enough, they are disposed to speak of our 
ordinary existence as a disease—a measles, the unaccountable 
pathological state from which the passion of love is the com- 
monest means of escape. ‘The late Mr. Patmore has put the 
point of view with his accustomed emphasis and lucidity in a 
poem called ‘ The Revelation :’ 


‘ An idle poet, here and there, 
Looks round him; but, for all the rest 
The world, unfathomably fair, 
Is duller than a witling’s jest. 
Love wakes men, once a lifetime each ; 
They lift their heavy lids, and look; 
And lo! what one sweet page can teach 
They read with joy, then shut the book, 
And some give thanks, and some blaspheme, 
And most forget; but, either way, 
That and the child’s unheeded dream 
Is all the light of all their day.’ 


Wordsworth expresses the same thought in a single line: 
* We live by admiration, hope, and love ;’ and Browning echoes it 
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‘Love, hope, fear, faith—these make humanity.’ That is to say, 
according to the poets, it is in these passions that a man comes 
to his true nature, and rises above the life of simple self-gratifi- 
cation which he shares with the ‘beasts that perish.’ These 
passions take many forms, and pursue apparently different objects. 
There is the religious passion expressed in the cry: 


And what is that I hunger for but God ? 
My God, my God, let me for once look on ‘Thee, 
As though nought else existed, we alone. 


There is the passion for art, which fixes on the visible universe 
and constrains it to yield up its secret of beauty : 


Neglecting nought below for aught above, 
Despising nothing and ensuring all. 


There are, again, politics, scholarship, philanthropy: all ways 
in which human passion is set free to work in self-devotion to an 
ideal. And for ordinary men and women, to whom it is not 
given to be saints or patriots, to know what the wind is saying, 
or ‘to follow knowledge like a sinking star,’ this liberating 
passion usually takes the form of devotion to another human 
being. So far as what we call ‘love’ proceeds from an animal 
instinct of self-gratification, we are not here concerned with it; 
but so far as it is devotion to an object regarded as ideal, so far 
as, with the Marriage Service, it can employ that old-fashioned 
word ‘worship,’ it is akin to religion and patriotism, and the love 
of beauty and truth. For all devotion, whatever its ostensible 
object, is that true motion of man’s spirit away from himself by 
which he finds himself in harmony with ‘the Love that moves the 
sun and the other stars.’ 

Why is it, then, that this passion of human love so often 
appears ‘almost comic’ to those who are not for the moment 
affected by it? The reason is that these others do not distinguish 
the ideal element in the object of worship. This spark of 
divinity may be no sun, no star even of smallest magnitude: it 
may be but a film of light, perhaps only reflected light; but 
because it is light it will attract anyone who has eyes to see it, 
though it will attract him only; nay, it is just possible that even 
imagined light may exert some such influence, so that another 
nature may rise to it: 


Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him. 
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Such is the poets’ doctrine about love. In our own days it 
has been preached with much emphasis by not a few, but by none 
with such elaborate illustration as by Robert Browning. Those 
youths and maidens, then, who would have intelligence of love 
should take down from the shelf the two not meagre volumes of 
his works which they received for a Christmas present, and keep 
the feast of St. Valentine by cutting and turning the leaves. 

They may begin with a group of poems which show how the 
opportunity of such a love, affording an escape from the world or 
the flesh or the devil, was offered and was rejected. In ‘ Youth 
and Art’ (i. 599), the boy is a young sculptor, the girl a singer. 
Each worked hard, but less from absorption in their art, which 
would have been in itself emancipation, than from a desire to get 
on; and each felt a need of the other and was very jealous of 
any third person. But the man, to whom the conventionalities 
gave the first word, was too prudent to say it; the woman was 
even more prudent, as having more at stake, and respected, 
besides, his manly privilege; and so they went their ways apart, 
and attained success (or was it failure 7) apart : 


‘I’ve married a rich old lord, 
And you're dubbed knight and an R.A,’ 


And the moral is thus drawn : 


‘ Each life’s unfulfilled, you see; 
It hangs still patchy and scrappy ; 
We have not sighed deep, laughed free, 
Starved, feasted, despaired—been happy. | 


Consider also ‘ Le Byron de nos jours’ (i. 573), This is a poem 
of one of those critical moments in which Browning was so firm a 
believer, when people have to decide at once for better or worse. 
The man is in this case a French poet, sure by-and-by to be 
elected to the Academy ; the girl is a young beauty, ‘ round and 
sound as a mountain apple.’ They each married some one else, 
and have met in society. She describes to him a day, now long 
ago, when they walked together to a church on the cliff, and he 
was on the brink of a declaration of love, but stopped there, be- 
cause he distrusted his passion and argued himself into the belief 
that because it was not tempestuous it was idle—just the sudden 
taste ofa scholar foranosegay. She had felt this passing through 
his mind ; and though her mouth was shut then, she tells him of | 
it now. The simple fact was that he was selfish. He had pre- 
ferred not to break in upon the life be had shaped and rounded, 
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oblivious of the fact that there is such a thing asa perfect starfish, 
which, in virtue of its very perfection, is finite ; while imperfect 
man has the privilege of endless advance by aspiration. So his 
selfishness lost two souls, if not four; for he has married a dancer, 
for whom he cannot care a jot, and her husband you can estimate 
as he comes from his cards. 

And now go higher. Take ‘ Rudel to the Lady of Tripoli ’ 
(i. 546). This lady of Tripoli we all knew in our youth, ‘sole 
sitting by the shore of old romance.’ Rudel is a Proveng¢al trou- 
badour who sends her by a pilgrim a sunflower for emblem of his 
devotion. The place this poem holds in Browning’s Temple of 
Love is that of the pure love of the ideal. We do not stop to 
inquire whether the lady of Tripoli married Rudel. We know 
she could not, and we may feel it would not matter. And so far 
the picture is remote from our interest, if not unreal; it is of a 
love ‘seven leagues beyond man’s life.’ But then the poet is at 
liberty to point out, if it please him, that the fault may lie in 
man’s life; that the ideal of self-devotion is to give, hoping for 
nothing again; that the return of love is an accident, a bliss 
superadded. At any rate, we feel as we read that whatever the 
hardness of our own hearts may render necessary for ourselves, the 
sunflower was but fulfilling its nature in turning to the sun, and 
so was justified, despite the sneers of passers-by. But remember- 
ing that Browning’s method is dramatic, we shall be wise not to 
theorise too much from a single poem ; and the poem of ‘ Cristina’ 
(i. 257), which treats much the same situation, ‘the desire of the 
moth for the star,’ is worth considering in regard to this point. 
Someone has fallen in love with the queen, and protests that 
for a moment he saw in her eyes an impulse to give all for love 
and well lose the world, a light of recognition that love was, after 
all, what life is meant for, instantly quenched, however, by the 
world’s honours. Well, it is quite plain that the lover's detection 
of this great flaw in his idol has already reacted on his own 
worship; and this may help us to understand how, even in theory, 
the return of love is necessary for love’s continuance. 

Pass now to a happier group of poems, where there is no 
defect in the love on either side, though destiny may appear as 
third actor. ‘In a Gondola’ (i. 399) is a triumph of passion and 
music and colour, reaching the highest exaltation in the acknow- 
ledged and accepted presence of fate. They meet, and row out 
together; on their return he is stabbed. He dies, but love 
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triumphs. The reader recognises that death is a circumstance 
that comes sooner or later to all, and that no mere length or 
shortness of life can alter the lovers’ happiness. In ‘ Love among 
the Ruins’ (i. 261), which celebrates a passion not less intense, 
but more sober, taking a quiet colour from the end of evening, 
the sense of the eternity of love is left upon us not, as ‘In a Gon- 
dola,’ by the sharp test of sudden death, nor, as in ‘ Evelyn Hope’ 
and some other poems, by a doctrine of immortality, but by the 
contrast between it and the ruin and forgetfulness that has passed 
upon everything else—‘ their triumphs and their glories and the 
rest.’ To these poems, as being much in the same key, it would 
be well to add the two little landscapes ‘ Meeting at Night’ and 
‘ Parting at Morning’ (i. 259), and ‘ A Flower’s Name,’ one of the 
two ‘ Garden Fancies’ (i. 252). 

So far we have turned only to poems of absolute failure or 
absolute triumph. But we know on a high authority that ‘the 
course of true love never did run smooth,’ and Browning, who labours 
to be true to life, gives us accordingly such poems as ‘ A Lovers’ 
Quarrel’ (i, 262), And then in due time we come to marriage ; 
and understanding what the poets think of love, we shall not be 
surprised that they endorse the proverb, ‘ Marriages are made in 
heaven,’ with the reservation that all are not so made which are 
made in church. It would be fair to say that Browning accepts 
the Catholic doctrine that marriage is a sacrament, but not in the 
Roman sense. Every scholar would admit that Browning’s most 
valuable contribution to English love poetry lies in his celebration 
of the happy wedded life in such poems as ‘ By the Fireside’ 
(i. 281), and ‘One Word More’—the epilogue to ‘Men and 
Women,’ which is his own love poem. But the wedded life is 
beyond the province of St. Valentine, 
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Napier is by no means a common name, bat a foreigner might 
reasonably be excused for thinking it to be so, since in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ thirty-two Napiers stand recorded. 
They are not all of one blood ; between Lord Napier of Magdala 
and the conqueror of Scinde there was no kinship except that of 
temper and achievement ; but several of them belong to that 
family group in which Sir Charles and Sir William Napier are only 
the brightest glories—a kind of constellation which it would be 
hard to parallel. It is of the group that I wish to write, not of 
the individuals. There never were people in whom family likeness 
was better marked, nor to whom the common tie of a name meant 
more. From their biographies I mean to select such traits, inci- 
dents, and utterances as seem best to show the nature of these 
men, not attempting even briefly to record their actions. Indeed, 
when one reads their history, the men seem greater than their 
acts; the wonder is not that one family did so much, but that 
they did not accomplish more. 

The parents of this famous brotherhood are only less remark- 
able than their sons. Colonel the Hon. George Napier came of an 
old Scotch stock, though he lived in Ireland. He combined, like 
his son William, great bodily strength with extraordinary personal 
beauty ; and served with distinction in the American War, before 
he entered the Guards. Living in London, he became a friend 
of the Prince of Wales; and at this period he married his second 
wife, the mother of all hissons. Lady Sarah Lennox was daughter 
of the Duke of Richmond, great-grand-daughter of Charles IL., 
and the most famous beauty of her day; naturally so, since she 
came near being Queen of England. If George III. had obeyed 
his wishes instead of his counsellors, would there have been a 
Prince of Wales with any resemblance to Charles or William 
Napier? Their knight-errant temper would have been little in 
accord with Hanoverian traditions. Yet, though Charles Napier 
wrote to his mother in Peninsular days: ‘Such as we are, you 
have made us,’ Lady Sarah was not the dominant influence in that 
household, Colonel Napier set his stamp on everyone about him. 
Lady Sarah Lennox was merely a charming girl when she wrote 
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in 1761 to Lady Susan Strangways about her own disappointment : 
‘I did not cry, I assure you, which I believe you will, as I know 
you were more set upon it than I was ; the thing I am most angry 
at is looking so like a fool, as I shall for having gone so often for 
nothing; but I don’t much care; if he was to change his mind 
again (which can’t be, though), and not give very, very good 
reason, I would not have him.’ Fifty years make many altera- 
tions, but no mere lapse of time could effect such a change as is 
shown in this letter, written in 1808, to her son William, then 
serving with his two brothers on Moore’s expedition in Spain: ‘I 
have by this date written to each of your brothers, to congratu- 
late them on being as happy as a sensible human being can be 
whose ardent wishes to distinguish themselves are on the hot 
anvil under the piercing eye of a general they love and admire. 
An aide-de-camp on service, and the command of the 50th ina 
long march, are no joke, and if not executed in a superior manner 
the Napier heart will not be satisfied with itself. I leave you 
who so well know what ought to be the feelings of the widow of 
such a person as your father—to you, I say, I leave it to form a 
judgment on mine at a crisis so important as will probably be the 
close of this year.’ 

There is the Napier character unmistakable in that letter. 
Colonel Napier, in the judgment of those who knew him best, 
lacked nothing but opportunity to win fame. The Court con- 
nection, in those days so potent, was of little help to him or to 
his sons; their proud independence offended persons accus- 
tomed to condescend; and among their near relatives | several 
had incurred high displeasure. Charles James Fox was Lady 
Sarah’s nephew ; so was the unhappy Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; 
and her brother, Colonel Lennox, afterwards Duke of Rich- 
mond, fought a duel with the Duke of York. The Napiers settled 
at Celbridge, in Ireland, near Carton, the seat of the Duke of 
Leinster; the Duchess was Lady Sarah’s sister. Another sister 
was Lady Louisa Connolly, the best-loved woman in Ireland per- 
haps, who lived also close by at Castletown, and her house was a 
second home to the Napier boys. Lady Sarah had eight children ; 
three girls, of whom two died unmarried, and five sons. Charles 
was the eldest ; William the fourth ; George, the second boy, was 
also a soldier, aide-de-camp to Moore; Henry, the youngest, was 
in the navy and performed feats of courage which in any other 
family would have been remarkable ; on leaving the service he 
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lived abroad and wrote a history of Florence. The fourth son, 
Richard, was a Fellow of All Souls, and, characteristically enough, 
the only one who has left no written work. The boys got some 
schooling at Celbridge, together with a practical insight into 
soldiership. In the rebellion of 1798 Colonel Napier, unlike 
most other gentlemen, fortified his house, armed his sons, and 
defied the rebels; at the same time interfering to protect in- 
offensive people from the disorders of the soldiery. Lord Corn- 
wallis, wanting an honest man, made him Comptroller of Army 
Accounts. Napier’s first act was to abolish all fees of the office, 
reducing his own salary from 20,000/. to 600/. a year; and he 
devoted himself to cleansing ‘this Augean stable, as William 
Napier calls it, with such passionate energy as to bring on con- 
sumption, of which he died at the age of fifty-five. 

By this time his three sons were all in the army. Family 
interest had availed to procure them commissions at early ages. 
Charles became an ensign when he was twelve, but was sent back 
to school, commission andall. He was aide-de-camp to Sir James 
Duff at the age of seventeen. William Napier joined the Blues 
when he was sixteen, and George was a cornet of Dragoons at fif- 
teen. But the temper of these lads justified their position. 
Charles Napier’s ascendency over his comrades was marked even 
at school, where he organised a sort of mimic volunteer force. 
George Napier records of himself that, when he was eighteen, he 
and two other subalterns, having got in debt to the mess, ab- 
sented themselves and lived for three months on bread and milk 
in their own lodgings till they were clear. William Napier was 
a captain at twenty, by Sir John Moore’s special protection, and 
Moore was no dealer in favour. Here is a letter, written at the 
age of seventeen, to his friend Macleod, which shows already a 
nature ripe for command, though it gives little promise of the 
great writer. 

My Dear CaarLes,—I am very sorry to hear you have got 
into a kind company from which I have so lately escaped that is 
to say Jockys gamesters and idlers that you have your own set 
apart from the other officers of the Accademy and that you have 
got a supercilious haughty manner to all the others now consider 
the consequences of it the Accademy is the Duke of Yorks hobby- 
horse and should General Jarry write to him that you did not 
learn anything your promotion is ruined for ever and for what to 
be laughed at not only by the sensible men of the army but even 
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by the very people you keep company with. You will not Iam 
sure be displeased at what I say to you as it only comes from my 
friendship and from the knowledge which I have obtained by ex- 
perience of the unhappiness which it may hereafter occasion you; 
that you will profit by it is the wish of your sincere and 
affectionate friend,—W. Narier.! 

All three of the soldier brothers were under Sir John Moore 
in his experimental camp at Shorncliffe, where, says William 
Napier, ‘ he devised such improvements in drill, discipline, dress, 
arms, formations and movements, as would have placed him for 
military reforms beside the Athenian Iphicrates, if he had not the 
greater glory of dying like the Spartan Brasidas.’ ‘The History 
of the Peninsular War’ was undertaken to vindicate the memory 
of the one man for whom William Napier felt an enthusiasm 
equal to that inspired in him by Napoleon. He himself was not 
present at Corunna, but George was Moore’s aide-de-camp, and 
Charles commanded the 50th in the battle, and was captured to 
the front far in the enemy’s lines, The latter has left an account 
of his own experiences which gives a more living impression of war 
than anything I ever read. Itisashame to mangle it, but I quote 
some passages; the original occupies about twenty pages in Sir 
William’s Life of his brother. Here is his description of the 
General : 

‘Suddenly I heard the gallop of horses, and turning, saw 
Moore. He came at speed, and pulled up so sharp and close, he 
seemed to have alighted from the air; man and horse looking at 
the approaching foe with an intenseness that seemed to concentrate 
all feeling in their eyes. The sudden stop of the animal, a cream 
coloured one with black tail and mane, had cast the latter stream- 
ing forward, its ears were pushed out like horns, while its eyes 
flashed fire, and it snorted loudly with expanded nostrils, 
expressing terror, astonishment, and muscular exertion. My first 
thought was, it will be away like the wind !—but then I looked at 
the rider and the horse was forgotten. Thrown on its haunches, 
the animal came, sliding and dashing the dirt up with its fore 
feet, thus bending the General forward almost to its neck, but his 
head was thrown back and his look more keenly piercing than I 
ever before saw it. He glanced to the right and left, and then 


' I keep the original spelling. The soldier in William Napier developed earlier, 
and was a more natural development, than the literary man, Indeed, with pen 
in hand, he is still almost a combatant.—$,G. 
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fixed his eyes intently on the enemy’s advancing column, at the 
same time grasping the reins with both his hands, and pressing 
the horse firmly with his knees ; his body thus seemed to deal with 
the animal, while his mind was intent on the enemy, and his aspect 
was one of searching intenseness beyond the power of words to 
describe ; for a while he looked, and then galloped to the left 
without uttering a word.’ 

The 50th were posted on the right wing; between them and 
the French in a valley lay the village of Elvina, Into this they 
advanced, driving back the enemy, in the face of a terrible fire 
from the houses and from a battery on the hill occupied by 
Soult. After carrying the village Napier’s object was to win 
the battery. The 50th were now far in front of the British line; 
Moore, seeing their success, had ordered them to be supported, but 
the fatal cannon shot struck him, and the conduct of the battle fell 
into less daring hands. Napier, however, knew nothing of this: 
‘We had been broken in carrying the village of Elvina, and as a 
lane went straight towards the enemy, I run forward, calling out 
to follow; about thirty privates and three officers did so, but the 
fire was then terrible, many shells burst among us, and the crack 
of these things deafened me, making my ears ring. Halfway up 
the lane I fell, without knowing why, yet was much hurt, though 
at the moment unconscious of it ; a soldier cried out, the Major 
is killed. Not yet, come on. 

‘We reached the end of this murderous lane, but a dozen of 
those who entered it with me fell ere we got through it. How- 
ever, some shelter was found beyond this spot, a breastwork of 
loose stones, and about a dozen of us lodged ourselves behind this 
breastwork, and then it appeared to me, that by a rush forward, 
we could carry the battery above; and it was evident we must go 
on or go back, we could not last long where we were. Three or 
four men were killed at my side, for the breastwork was but a 
slender protection, and two were killed by the fire of our own 
men from the village behind. The poor fellows kept crying out 
as they died, Oh God, Major, our own men are killing us! Oh! 
Christ God! I’m shot in the back of the head. This misery shook 
us all a good deal, and made me so wild as to cry and stamp with 
rage, feeling a sort of despair at seeing the soldiers did not come 
on.’ He sent back the officers with him to bring them up, and 
his closest friend, Major Stanhope, was shot through the heart 
trying to lead them. Stil! they would not come on, and Napier 
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then got on the wall, waving his sword and hat. ‘No fire was 
drawn upon me by this, for a French captain afterwards told me, 
he and others prevented their men firing; he did not know, nor 
was he told by me, who it was, but he said, Instead of firing at 
him I longed to run forward and embrace that brave officer. My 
own companions called out to jump down or I should be killed. I 
thought so too, but was so mad as tocare little what happened to me,’ 

Hoping then that the 42nd might be in line with him, Napier 

left the party in charge of Captain Harrison and went off alone by 
a lane leading at right angles to the left. ‘Being armed only 
with a short sabre, useless against a musket and bayonet, and 
being quite alone, short sighted, and without spectacles, I felt very 
cowardly and anxious.’ French soldiers fired at him through the 
hedge above the lane, being only a few feet off him, but shot over his 
head, evidently not seeing him but guessing his position. ‘ Giving 
myself up for lost the temptation to run back was great ; but the 
thought that our own line might see me made me walk leisurely, 
in more danger, indeed, yet less alarmed than when going forward 
without knowing what would happen. The whole excursion along 
the lane was the most nervous affair I ever experienced in battle ; 
nor was my alarm lessened on getting back, for Harrison and the 
others were gone. They could not stand the fire. I felt very 
miserable then, thinking the 50th had behaved ill; that my not 
getting the battery had been a cause of the battle being lost, and 
that Moore would attribute all to me.’ (Moore was dead and the 
regiment had been recalled by this time.) ‘In this state of dis- 
traction, and still under a heavy fire, I turned down the lane to re- 
join the regiment, and soon came on a wounded man, who shrieked 
out, Oh praised be God, Major! my dear Major! God help you, 
my darling!—one of your own 50th. I cannot carry you, was 
my reply, can you walk with my help? Oh no, Major, I am too 
badly wounded. You must lie there then till help can be found. 
Oh Christ God! my jewel, my own dear Major, sure you won't 
leave me. The agony with which he screamed was great, it 
roused all my feelings and, strange to say, alarmed me about my 
own danger, which had been forgot in my misery.’ 

Napier stooped to raise him, when the small bone of his own 
leg was broken by a musket ball, and he had to limp on alone, 
In the village he found four privates, who told him they were cut 
off. As he was heading them to cut their way through, all five were 
stabbed from behind by men who had shammed dead in the 
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village when the English carried it, and heen spared by his orders, 
‘1 felt a stab in the back; it gave me no pain, but. felt cold and 
threw me on my face. ‘Turning to rise, I saw the man who had 
stabbed me making a second thrust; whereupon, letting go my 
sahre, I caught his bayonet by the socket, turned the thrust, and, 
raising myself by the exertion, grasped his firelock with both 
hands, thus in mortal struggle regaining my feet.’ Napier called 
out that he surrendered ; but a big Italian cut him over the head 
with a sabre, and was in the act of repeating the blow when a 
young I'rench drummer, Guibert, stopped him. Napier was 
pillaged ; and the moment Guibert turned to go the Italian again 
drew his sword, and Napier cried out for help, 

‘Guibert ran back, swore furiously at the Italian, shoved him 
away, almost down, and putting his arms round my waist sup- 
ported me himself; thus this generous Frenchman saved me 
twice, for the Italian was bent on slaying.’ Napoleon heard of it, 
and gave the drummer the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

‘We had not proceeded far up the old lane when we met a 
soldier of the 50th walking down at a rapid pace; he instantly 
halted, recovered his arms, and cocked his piece, looking fiercely 
at us to make out what it was. My recollection is that he 
levelled at Guibert, and I threw up the musket, calling out, For 
God’s sake don’t fire. Iam a prisoner, badly wounded, and can’t 
help you. Surrender. For why would I surrender? he cried 
aloud, in the deepest of all Irish brogues. Because there are at 
least twenty men upon you. There were five or six with us at 
the time. Well, if I must surrender, there, said he, dashing 
down his firelock across their legs and making them jump, there’s 
my firelock for yez. Then, coming close up, he threw his arm 
round me, and giving Guibert a push that sent him and one or 
two more reeling against the wall, shouted out: Stand away, ye 
bloody spalpeens ; I'll carry him myself; bad luck to the whole 
of yez,’ 

John Hennessy accompanied Napier to the French camp; 
next day was marched off towards the Pyrenees; escaped at 
Pampeluna, made his way to Oporto (selling, to get food, one of 
Napier’s silver spurs which he had taken off in the French 
quarters) ; assisted in the defence of Oporto; was retaken, but 
when the English drove Soult out, he broke prison, knocked out 
a sentry’s brains, and joined the Buffs. At Talavera he made his 
way to George Napier, and showed the remaining spur ; there he 
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learnt that Charles Napier was alive, and rejoined the 50th. He 
got leave of absence to see his wife and child at Cork; on landing 
in England walked two hundred miles to give the spur—as Charles 
Napier had desired him—to Miss Emily Napier. Thence he went 
to Cork, and on reaching the town delivered a message he had for 
a Mr. Alridge. This gentleman told him that Charles Napier had 
gone back to the Peninsula. ‘Och murder! is he gone back and 
the regiment not with him ? By my soul, they’ll never stop behind 
him ; I must be off” Back he went, not stopping to see wife or 
child, and found the regiment under orders for Spain. In the 
Peninsula he was a great trouble to his chief; three times he was 
tried and broke, three times pardoned for Napier’s sake. In the 
lines of Torres Vedras, when every soldier had plenty to eat, 
Hennessy robbed a wretched Portuguese family of their last loaf, 
and was again flogged. Ultimately a cannon ball in the Pyrenees 
took off his head, and relieved Napier of the fear to see him die 
by the provost marshal, 

It is interesting to compare this narrative with William 
Napier’s accounts of battles; here you have not the movement 
of the masses, but an individual’s experiences—experiences of a 
highly dramatic kind, and recorded with such a vigour of style 
as few men have possessed. Nor did his experiences worthy of 
record terminate with the battle. In his captivity first Soult, 
then Ney, treated him with rare courtesy. William Napier’s 
history was blamed at the time for undue partiality to the 
French, a charge that sounds strange to a modern reader of it; 
but Napier’s feeling towards his opponents was not merely a 
brave man’s recognition of valour, there was gratitude mixed 
with it. ‘During his captivity Charles Napier’s family mourned 
for him as dead, yet hope lingered, and after three months 
the Government sent a frigate to ascertain his fate. Baron 
Clouet received the flag, and hastened to inform Ney. “Let 
him see his friends, and tell them he is well and well treated,” 
was the Marshal’s response. Clouet looked earnestly, but moved 
not, and Ney, smiling, asked why he waited. ‘He has an old 
mother, a widow and blind.” ‘Has he? Let him go, then, and 
tell her himself that he is alive!”’ Ney risked a reprimand by 
this act, as there was trouble at the time about exchanges. : 

Napier returned on parole, and did not rejoin the army till 
January 1810. He returned a changed man. ‘ Up to this period, 
writes Sir William, ‘his countenance had been very comely, yet 
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grave and sedate; his dark lustrous eyes alone giving signs of the 
fiery spirit within, Previously he had been inclined to care for 
outward appearances, although without regard to fashion ; but after 
Corunna dress was disregarded, and his manner became eager and 
restless, with sudden spasmodic movements, springing partly from 
his wounds, partly from previous ill-health. This change of manner 
was a mark of awakened genius; he had warred with and against 
men of mighty energies, and thus becoming conscious of ability his 
countenance assumed a peculiarly vehement, earnest expression, 
and his resemblance to a chained eagle was universally remarked.’ 
The same change shows in his letters. Up to this an almost 
morbid strain (due, perhaps, to some physical cause) crops out 
incessantly. Peace-soldiering was no trade for him; there is 
endless talk in his earlier letters of retiring into private life. I 
quote only one passage of many ; it is not what one would expect 
of Charles Napier in his youth. ‘At one time my hope was that 
a company would cure me of my aversion to the army,' but,’ he 
writes, though he is a captain at twenty-one, ‘ not one thought of 
pleasure or happiness from the promotion could be forced up. 
How different are George’s feelings: he will be in Paradise though 
up to his ears in mud at Hythe. How happy he is to be thus 
contented with present pleasures, and sanguine as to the future! 
To me military life is like dancing up a room with a mirror at the 
end, against which we cut our faces, and so the deception ends,’ 

When Charles Napier was a general, and could tell stories of 
Meeanee and Imaumghaur, Sir Robert Peel, then Premier, said to 
him: ‘If I were to enter military life you are the man under 
whom I would wish to take service.’ And the Life from which I 
draw these extracts is a record that may stand for nobility by 
anything that Plutarch ever wrote. Yet, though after Corunna 
there are no more of these regrets for the career chosen, and 
though military command had an increasing fascination for him, 
still the ‘ trade of blood,’ in so far as it was bloody, gave him only 
amixed gratification ; his true heartsease was in government. He 
did not, however, recoil from the horrors of war, as did his brother’s 
more emotional nature. 

William Napier was the equal—he could not be the superior— 
of Charles in personal valour. His splendid physique was accom- 
panied by buoyant spirits; the routine of garrison life was not 
distasteful to him. War as a science was the main interest of his 
life ; to record acts of bravery, his passion ; but the accidents, the 
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attendant circumstances of war, caused in him sheer loathing, 
He and George Napier accompanied the lamentable expedition to 
Copenhagen ; they saw war for the first time as a plundering of 
half-defenceless people. William Napier’s only satisfaction was 
that he kept his company of the 43rd from joining in the pillage, 
In the sterner time of Peninsular war still use could not make 
him callous. ‘The nature of war is misery,’ he writes; ‘I am 
condemned to a profession I dislike by religion, honour, and 
necessity. We are but licensed murderers.’ And when, in the 
terrible breach of Badajoz, Macleod (the Charles of the letter 
previously quoted) fell, and he found himself indebted to this 
bitter separation for the command of the 43rd, William Napier’s 
grief was beyond expression. Add to this that he joined the 
regiment directly after the storming, infamous for its horrors, 
and was obliged to restore discipline by flogging among men 
who had displayed heroic courage a few days before. ‘I am 
perfectly dead to all feelings of glory’ (it is to his young bride 
he writes), ‘and so little pleasure do I find in the command 
of troops that if the Duke would allow me to sell my commission 
I should go . . . and without aspiring of a very strong nature it 
is impossible not to be disgusted with war. You will easily under- 
stand this when I tell you that the barbarity of our soldiers 
extended to that pitch that they would not for two days carry off 
the wounded men at the foot of the walls—our own men!!!’ 
There is nothing which so strongly stamps the three brothers 
as their regard for the common soldier, They could not bear that 
their men should misbehave ; nothing so stung them as an impu- 
tition upon the soldier’s conduct, and the sight of brutality 
among those whose desperate courage had been proved time after 
time was hateful to William Napier. ‘General Moore was the 
only general who knew how to make good men and good soldiers,’ 
he writes in 1812. Thirty-four years later, in a pamphlet upon 
flogging in the army, comes this strange-sounding argument : 
Degrading ! Sir, it is the crime that degrades, not the punish- 
ment. ... If the soldier is, and certainly he ought to be,' of a 
higher character than the civilian in his class of life, the military 
offence is more heinous, inasmuch as he degrades not himself only, 
but his companions, by making them perforce the comrades of a 
thief.’ The despatch that recorded the victory of Meeanee was 
the first in which a British general named private soldiers and non- 
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commissioned officers for valour: a characteristic innovation which 
Wellington as characteristically disapproved ; and there is no finer 
passage in Sir George Napier’s book written for his sons than the 
passage in which he insists that every officer should respect the 
private soldier. 

Upon this subject the Napiers felt alike; but it was William 
Napier’s nature to feel everything with overpowering force. 
When his second intimate, Lloyd, died, as Macleod had died, eye- 
witnesses say that Napier threw himself on the ground and cried 
like a child. He had in him, strangely allied with sternness, a 
tenderness of nature which drew to him magnetically all tender 
things ; children and dumb animals and folk in distress, Here is 
a story of Edward Freer of the 43rd, who died with Lloyd at the 
battle of the Nivelle (of whom William Napier thus wrote in his 
history : ‘ Low in rank, for he was but a lieutenant ; rich in honour, 
for he bore many scars; young of days—he was only nineteen, 
and had seen more combats and sieges than he could count years ’) : 

‘The night before the battle, Major Napier was stretched on 
the ground under a large cloak, when young Freer came to him 
and crept under the cover of his coat, sobbing as if his heart 
would break. In his endeavours to soothe and comfort the boy, 
Napier learnt from him that he was firmly persuaded he should 
lose his life in the approaching battle, and his distress was caused 
by thinking of his mother and sisters in England.’ 

For the sunnier side of their life in the field, one has to turn 
to the autobiography which George Napier wrote for his children 
in 1828. It wasa retrospect not touched with the crudeness of 
raw wounds ; memories are naturally more rose-coloured than letters 
from the field. But it was characteristic of George Napier to be 
content—‘ he will be in Paradise though up to his ears in mud at 
Hythe,’ Charles wrote of him, and good temper with chivalrous 
honour inform his delightful book. He has not, like his brothers, 
the gift of style, scarcely more conspicuous in William the writer 
than in Charles the man of action, but he has that rare capacity, 
the power to write as he talked. It is a power that only comes 
of absolute good sense and freedom from self-consciousness. So 
his book is written with that simplicity and directness which 

writers like Stevenson and Defoe assume dramatically with such 
effect. I never read a book so perfect in temper and breeding. 
Here is a scene from the battle of Busaco :— 

‘As I went down the hill following the enemy, I saw seven or. 
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eight French officers lying wounded. One of them as I passed 
caught hold of my little silver canteen and implored me to stop 
and give him a drink, but much as it pained me to refuse, I could 
not doit. . . . Had I stopped to give him a drink, I must have 
done so for the others, and then I should have been last at the 
bottom of the hill instead of one of the first in the pursuit of the 
enemy ; and recollect, my boys, that an officer should always be 
Jirst in advancing against the enemy, and last in retreating from 
him. When we got to the bottom, where a small stream ran 
between us and the enemy’s position, by general consent we all 
mingled together, searching for the wounded. During this 
cessation of fighting we spoke to each other as though we were 
the greatest friends and without the least animosity or angry 
feeling. . . . Presently the bugles sounded and off scampered the 
soldiers of each army und returned to their several positions like 
a parcel of school-boys called in from play by their master.’ 
Elsewhere he writes: ‘I should hate to fight out of personal 
malice and revenge, but have no objection to fight for “fun and 
glory.” ’ 

Fun and glory. That is just George Napier’s temper. He 
says that in the retreat towards Busaco he was wretched during the 
nights with fever and ague, but in the daily skirmishing felt per- 
fectly well. Besides, war was not all hard marching and fighting ; 
here is something like a piece out of Lever’s novels :— 

‘Opposite to our lodgings’ (in Lisbon) ‘were some very 
pretty young ladies whom we wished to get acquainted with, but 
as their friends did not much like the English officers, the girls 
told us across the street (which was very high and exceedingly 
narrow) that if we wished to visit them we must get across the 
street from our window to theirs.’ The young ladies ‘ forgot 
they had young Englishmen to deal with’; the windows were 
thirty or forty feet up, but Napier and his friend procured some 
very long planks, and tying them together so as to reach the 
opposite window, they got across, and ‘jumped into the room to 
their utter amazement.’ The young ladies ‘ very graciously and 
most good-humouredly’ performed their part of the bargain by 
providing coffee and cake, and this led to a formal acquaintance. 

One more story must be told of George Napier. In 1809, he 
and Lieutenant Gifford of his company in the 52nd were entertain- 
ing some German hussars. They sat late and drank too much, and 
Napier, discussing a possible French invasion, expressed a hope 
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that no quarter would be given to any Frenchman on British soil. 
It was, as he says, ‘a most improper speech,’ for it was not only 
barbarous, but one he could never have acted on, ‘for nothing 
could induce me to put a man to death who surrendered and 
asked for quarter.’ Yet that was how Englishmen were prone to 
talk in 1809. Gifford rebuked his captain and a quarrel arose, 
Gifford saying that the sentiments were not those of an English- 
man or an officer. They went out with pistols; but Captain Mein 
happened to meet Napier and asked for an explanation. Hearing 
what had happened he insisted that Napier should apologise; he 
did so openly and warmly, and records the apology as frankly as 
the offence. ‘From that hour,’ he writes, ‘ Gifford and I never 
had the slightest dispute or shade of difference, nor were we ever 
separated for one moment till I saw him drop dead.’ That hap- 
pened on this wise. In the combat at Cazal Noval, near Redinha, 
George Napier’s company was imprudently pushed forward in a 
fog: when the clearing came they were surrounded by the enemy. 
However, support came up, and by hard fighting they held their 
position and even advanced, till word came that the powder was 
spent. Then Napier ordered a retreat; Gifford who alone was 
before him, at that moment was suddenly blown almost to pieces 
by the fire of four Frenchmen, rising from ambush close by. 
What happened then is not written in Sir George Napier’s book ; 
but Sir Charles and Sir William proudly record it. George Napier 
charged the Frenchmen singly, but two men of his company 
followed, and they between them killed all the four. The whole 
of this passed under heavy fire. None the less, George Napier 
lifted the body of his friend and carried it back through a storm 
of bullets to where his company stood : there the men dug a grave 
with their bayonets, though still raked with shot; passive until 
the grave was closed, when they formed and delivered over it a 
funeral volley which returned death for death into the enemy’s 
ranks, 

The 52nd, 43rd, and 50th formed the famous Light Division, 
and all bore Moore’s stamp. The praises of these regiments 
William Napier has written in a score of enthusiastic passages ; 
and he wrote with the more eagerness for there was always pre- 
sent to his mind the contrast of a French soldier’s lot. ‘The 
beams of Napoleon’s glory,’ says he, ‘fell upon every helmet in 
the ranks, but the British soldier fought and conquered in the 
cold shade of aristocracy.’ ‘What has the soldier?’ asks George 
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Napier, and his answer is that which Sir F. H. Doyle puts drama- 
tically in his ‘Red Cord of Honour,’ a story of Charles Napier’s 
hill fighting in Scinde. ‘ Nothing,’ he answers, ‘but the con- 
sciousness of having performed his duty, and that universal feeling 
among British soldiers—the glory of having upheld his country’s 
character for bravery.’ 

Here must end the extracts describing the brothers in the 
stern Peninsular days, when they got their schooling in war. In 
1849, Charles Napier, in his sixty-eighth year, but fresh from 
conquering and full of energy to conquer, looked back on the days 
of Busaco when four Napiers were in the field. William had gone 
into action with an open wound got at the Coa; George Napier 
was shot down trying to break the head of a French column 
single-handed ; Charles, just rejoined after his captivity, was with 


the Staff under a heavy fire; Admiral (then Captain) Charles _ 


Napier, his cousin (‘a rough black diamond, but a sure hand in 
war, wrote William Napier), was there also as a volunteer ; these 
two alone remained mounted. ‘ At least,’ others said to Charles 
Napier, ‘cover your red coat.’ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘this is the 
uniform of my regiment, and in it I will shew or fall this day,’ 
Next moment he was struck down with a bullet through the face, 
and his cousin also was wounded. Three, that is, out of four were 
wounded that one day. A cousin, Tom Napier, was hit in the 
battle of Orthés ; William and George several times each in the 
war. Writing to his wife in 1813, William Napier says: ‘I was 
slightly wounded in the hip’ (with a spent ball), ‘and would not 
return myself for fear of alarming you—I must not tell a lie, 
however: some vanity lies at the bottom. We Napiers are sup- 
posed to be always wounded ; now, if I returned myself as such, 
and people saw me walking about, they would say we were a 
humbugging set, and that wouldn’t do.’ Looking back on these 
days, Charles Napier wrote: ‘We were then young, strong, and as 
handy men as any in the army; we have had fifteen or sixteen 
wounds between us; and being very fond of each other, it made a 
talk among our comrades.’ 

The echo of that talk still whispers about the name of Napier ; 
the chivalric record stands written in high-tempered books; but 
with the long years memories are blurred into indistinctness, 
heroic figures take a misty outline, and any attempt to check the 
operation of forgetfulness is at least, I hope, a pious endeavour. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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THE NATIONAL TRUST. 


Our educationists are becoming alarmed. They tell us that 
America, with its commercial rush and long-headedness, cares 
more for this England of ours than we do _ ourselves—that 
America is learning the absolute need of rousing the imagination 
to a love of fatherland, and is getting the children in her schools 
to signalise by their holidays the history and tradition which may 
help to bind the country into one. Our English educationists 
look abroad ; they find Germany fostering by song and commemora- 
tion festival a passion for the home country; they go to France, 
and observe how since the last war the best of the thinkers, 
writers, scientific men and manufacturers are being moved to 
their efforts in work by the thought that their country requires 
thisofthem. The new patriotic spirit in France has not only enabled 
her to bear her sorrow, but is regaining for her her old place among 
the nations. The cry of ‘ La Patrie’ is superseding the cry of ‘ La 
Gloire.’ One of the results of this movement to encourage true 
love of fatherland and home has been that the historic monuments 
and places of interest in the country’s tradition are now most 
carefully placed under national protection in France. The idea 
of a Stonehenge or a Glastonbury Abbey in private hands would 
seem to be impossible in Brittany. But in Britain, so careless are 
our authorities of our great possessions, which would educate and 
call out a feeling for fatherland and a living interest in the his- 
tory of the making of the nation that there has not been so much 
as a survey made of our antiquarian or historic monuments. Our 
Roman wall is in risk of being destroyed by quarry owners; the 
towers on our ancient city walls are sold as sites for enterprising 
shopmen ; our prehistoric hut-circles on Dartmoor or in West- 
morland are at the mercy of road surveyors seeking material, or 
farmers who want herbage for their cattle; and unless some 
amendment and enlargement of the scope of the Ancient Monu- 
ments Protection Act be soon passed, the object lessons which 
might, in years to come, have made men feel that it was good to 
have been English-born will have passed away. 

But there are signs of a revival in our midst. Men are 
beginning to learn something of that wisdom, bred of adversity, 
which has supported France in its trouble in the past few years— 
the feeling that it is good to have a country to live for as well 
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as a fatherland to die for. There are scattered up and down 
the land people who are not only antiquaries, but who are real 
lovers of the past for its power to help the present—men who 
know not to what great issue the trumpet of another century may 
call their native land—men who rightly or wrongly believe that 
when the call comes it will be easier to fight and to die for, as it is 
easier to work and live for— 
‘This other Eden, demi-Paradise, 


This happy band of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea ’"— 


if only we have been trained to a mindful reverence for the days of 
old, and have kept from the hands of the destroyer so much of our 
island’s fairness, as may make us say with souls no longer dead but 
quick and alive, ‘ This is my own, my native land.’ 

Each year our children leave theirisland cradle and see new lands. 
The people who would preserve unharmed the haunts of tradition, 
or the homes of beauty, feel for these brave wanderers, and realise 
that all that can be done should be done to keep the glamour of old 
England bright, and its glow within their hearts fresh and warm. 

A society, entitled ‘the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty,’ has been formed under the presi- 
dency of the Duke of Westminster. It has obtained a charter, 
and has upon its council names that must needs commend it to 
the attention and confidence of Great Britain. The great national 
societies and societies with kindred aims have nominated their 
representatives to serve upon the council, and the universities of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland are also represented upon it. The 
central idea of the National Trust was borrowed from America, 
and the debt is acknowledged by an appointment upon the Council 
of Professor Sargent to represent ‘The Trustees of Public Preserva- 
tion in Massachusetts,’ a body of men who have obtained State help 
to do the very same kind of work for a land where history is only 
now being born, which the National Trust seeks to do for a country 
crammed with historic tradition, and only waiting for a sense of 
its worth, to arise from the dead and realise its great inheritance. 

The National Trust is not a society of dreamers. Such practical 
men as Sir Robert Hunter the chairman, such helpers on the exe- 
cutive as his Grace the Duke of Westminster, the Earl of Carlisle, 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., Mr. Herbert Philips, Mr. Briscoe 
Eyre, Miss Octavia Hill, Mr. C. F. Maurice, Mr. Rutter Fletcher, 
Miss Harriet Yorke, Mr. Herbert Goss, Professor Baldwin Brown, 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee are a fair guarantee for that. 
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They know that under the Ancient Monuments Protection 
Act, which is purely permissive, only certain prehistoric monu- 
ments in England and Scotland can be scheduled—that, in short, 
as far as the main bulk of the historic monuments and ruins above 
ground go, the Act is inoperative. They also know that none of the 
societies most interested in the preservation of these monuments has 
a right as a corporate body to hold land or houses for the nation. 

They feel, too, that local authorities with the best intentions 
will sometimes ruthlessly destroy for present gain what future 
generations would have held most dear. They realise that these 
local authorities, unless very wisely guided, are at other times 
tempted, in zeal for so-called improvements, to so improve the 
places committed to their care as to do irretrievable damage to 
the charm of object or site and scene. 

They are persuaded that as holidays and facilities of locomotion 
increase, and as tourists flock to the sea or to the countryside 
more and more for rest, the temptation to make money out of the 
beauties of Nature will increase also; and the speculating builder 
and the great hotel company promoters will have to be reckoned 
with, seeing that the landed proprietors are now finding land a 
poor investment, and are willing to part with it at a price. For 
these reasons, they say, ‘let us exist as a body of men who are 
bound by charter to have and to hold not for ourselves only, but 
for the nation’s good, in statu quo, any historic monument, any 
historical site or house, any piece of beautiful scene, any waterfall, 
any glen, any headland, any river or lake or foreshore, which the 
generosity of private individuals shall hand to our keeping for a 
national possession ; or which, as from time to time these fall into 
the market, may by contributions of friends to the cause be 
obtained.’ The National Trust is not only a custodian of the 
interests of property for the nation, it is an advisory board also; 
the amount of correspondence which already it has had to under- 
take in helping to form public opinion as to the preservation of 
worthy sites and scenes is very large. Hardly an important ruin 
is threatened, or interesting house offered for sale, or a piece of 
vandalism in our island is suspected, but news comes to the office, 
and the help and sympathy of the Trust is sought. 

It is true the National Trust was unable to do more than 
protest against the destruction of the Falls of Foyers, but it has 
been able to join in successfully opposing the demolition of the 
Trinity Almhouses; and is at the present watching carefully 
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another move of the would-be demolishers of another famous pen- 
sioners’ home in London. 

The National Trust, in conjunction with the Commons Preserva- 
tion Society, has also been enabled to obtain a clause in the new 
‘Light Railways Bill, which will tend to prevent the injury and 
destruction of any building or other object of historical interest, 
or the injurious effect of any undertaking under the Act upon 
natural scenery; and has appointed a committee of experts to 
report upon the laws of State protection of historic sites and scenes, 
in existence among continental nations, which it is hoped may lead 
to improvement and expansion of Sir John Lubbock’s ‘ Ancient 
Monuments Protection Bill’ in the direction he himself and its 
promoters desired. 

Already the Trust is the owner tor the nation of a beautiful 
sea cliff above the town of Barmouth, and of a grand Cornish head- 
land, Barras Point, opposite Tintagel Castle. Already it holds 
in sacred care an interesting monument upon the battlefield of 
Newbury. It is hard at work now in raising funds—350/.—to 
complete the restoration, under the advice of Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., and Mr. Thackeray Turner, and the practical super- 
vision of Mr. Powell, of the unique specimen of a middle-four- 
teenth-century clergy house or church house at Alfriston in Sussex. 
Here, again, is an instance of the way in which local interests 
must needs be supplemented by extra-local help, or there will 
perish from the country a priceless possession. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have handed the ruin over to the Trust, but the 
Trust must beg for the funds to put it into repair, and these funds 
come in very slowly. 

Meanwhile the Trust, feeling that it will not only exhaust public 
patience but its own if it is to appeal for funds for every object 
that should be kept in honour and preserved for the nation’s 
thought and inspiration, has suggested that many of the houses of 
interest, and places of historic site and scene or natural beauty, 
might be looked upon asinvestments paying a sufficient percentage. 
Many a man who wished to have interest for his money, and at the 
same time benefit the nation, might be tempted to say to the Trust, 
‘If you like to effect the purchase of such and such an interesting 
house or bit of scenery for the nation’s good, and will pay me interest 
on my money till you have paid me off, I will find the capital.’ 

If the National Trust grows, it may well be that as abroad so 
here, the Parliament which now grants large sums annually for 
the preservation of paintings to a body of trustees, may be induced 
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to grant a subsidy to this Trust which seeks to preserve natural 
pictures for the nation—that again, as it grants to another Trust 
money to be expended in historic treasures in a central museum, it 
may grant to this Trust money to be expended in preserving in their 
own localities objects of interest which will themselves be a museum 
full of historic association. ‘Till that time comes, the National 
Trust must depend upon private help. 

Is it a thing unimaginable that men who wish to place some 
abiding monument to their dead friends shall one day say— 
‘Rather than be content with some dreary monument upon a 
grave, let me bequeath, to the perpetual joy, and thought, and 
health, and life of future generations, some fair scene such as my 
friend delighted in, some ruin which he loved to ramble in, the 
birthplace or the home of one of the thinkers of the past he held 
in honour. It is now in the market, it will cost a few hundred 
pounds. A tower on the city wall, for he was strong and a tower 
of strength in his day. Some British camp upon the open fells, 
for he cared for those early days of England’s making. Some breezy 
headland, for he faced all storms and feared no tides. Some flashing 
waterfall, for his life was full of music: it was cut short, and fell 
like a broken purpose. A width of purple moorland, for his views 
were wide. A mountain top, for his vision was clearand fair. An 
island glen, a woodland, for he loved the ‘“‘ quiet woody places of the 
land that gave him birth,” his soul abode with gentle solitude.’ 
Is it a thing undreamable of that in this coming year of golden 
jubilee men may say to one another, ‘ Go to, let us remember the 
greatest writers, poets, and thinkers of the Victorian time; and if 
it be possible let us obtain for posterity one or other of the scenes 
mostassociated with their life’s work ; and let the National Trust 
hold it as a memorial of her Most Gracious Majesty’s long reign’? 
But whether these things be possible or no, it is possible to keep 
in active working order a little piece of very humble machinery 
for the welfare of future time, if only we will enrol ourselves as 
members of the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or 
Natural Beauty, or shortly ‘The National Trust.’ 

It is not surely expecting too much that when the aims and 
objects of the National Trust shall have become known, many will 
feel, ‘Here to my hand is a society doing just the work for future 
England that I care much to encourage, and I will to-day put 
myself into communication with the Secretary at No. 1 Great 
College Street, Westminster.’ H. D. RAwns_ey. 
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MY FOREIGN FRIEND. 


Have you ever suffered from an attack of ‘foreign friendship’? 
Have you ever in a moment of weakness, or in ignorance of what 
would happen in the more or less imminent future, exchanged 
cards with a native of some foreign part in which luck or fate had 
found you ? 

Perhaps you have. 

Perhaps months or even years afterwards you have been 
pounced upon by your forgotten Foreign Friend, and have had to 
bear the yoke manfully, as I had to do. If so, then you will 
mentally shake hands with me and say, ‘ Bravely borne, sir,’ or 
‘Bear up, man; it might be worse.’ 

And so it might. My visitation from abroad might have come 
from Asia in the form of cholera, instead of from the Black 
Forest in the present shape of Karl Bronner. 

Karl was esteemed a great man, a man to be conciliated, 
flattered, listened to, and provided with free drinks by the 
humbler folk of his native Unterberg, in the Black Forest afore- 
said. 

And Unterberg was by those same simple folk held to be an 
important township, and one to be considered in the councils o 
the wide world. Surprise and regret for the blindness of the 
Government used to fill their breasts when some drastic reform 
pronounced necessary by the newspaper of the place, the Unter- 
berge Zeitung, was not at once effected by those in authority. 

You see, Unterberg had not long been united with the more 
benighted portion of the world by the little single-track railway ; 
and of its good people, the boldest had never pushed his explora- 
tion further than the junction of Oppenburg, so that if they 
had not the feeblest notion of the character of such villages as 
London, Paris, and Berlin, they cannot be much blamed. 

Touring Englishmen and stray Americans who had got into 
the wrong train and been forced to spend a night there considered 
Unterberg a mere Black Forest village and Karl a mere local inn- 
keeper. But they did not deny that the village was charmingly 
situated, and they were bound to admit that Karl knew all the 
best points of view, and could tie a trout-fly with any one in the 


Forest. 
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And he gave us excellent vegetable soups, fish, cutlets, omelettes, 
and other Forest fare, cooked and served irreproachably in the 
Forest style. Every one was well pleased with the catering at the 
‘Adler,’ with the exception of Karl, who had ambitions, as the 
development of this tale will show. 

He would say to me, on the average twice a day: 

‘Ach! but I have here the greatest hotel in all Unterberg, and 
I shall be Burgomaster certainly when Stanislaus Bauer shall die, 
and he is already very old. Yes, he is old, too very old, and does 
not that for Unterberg which should be done by the Burgomaster. 
When I shall be Burgomaster—and Stanislaus is an old man already, 
again—then will I do that which shall make your English come to 
Unterberg and stop in our hotels—in my hotel above all. Ach! 
yes, for the English are very rich. Every one knows that the 
English are so rich; and they will spend much money with us, and 
we shall become rich also—myself the richest because I shall be 
Burgomaster, and my hotel is the greatest.’ 

He always insisted upon speaking English, so that he might 
practise the language in readiness for the day when England 
should rise to a man and descend upon Unterberg to the profit of 
its inhabitants. 

And he spoke the tongue well, too, and loved to quote from 
the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ whether the quotation were @ 
propos or not. Sometimes, indeed, he became a little confused 
over the word ‘ wives,’ and would speak of the ‘Merry Women of 
Windsor’; but he meant well, which was the main thing. 

For three days I walked and fished in the neighbourhood, and 
then went on elsewhere. But please note here that I duly paid 
my rechnung, and was therefore under no obligation to Karl. In 
view of what followed it is well to understand this, 


The usual frosts and rains of the English summer had twice 
given the farmers reasonable excuse for grumbling, and I had long 
ago forgotten Karl, save as an occasional reminiscence when any- 
thing recalled the Black Forest and Unterberg to my mind. But 
Karl had not forgotten me, nor had he lost the visitors’ book 
in which I had foolishly entered my name and address. And 
suddenly he reminded me of his existence, and of ‘the deep 
friendship and respect which he held for me since two years.’ 

The reminder came in the guise of a letter, bearing the 
Hamburg postmark, ‘Hamburg?’ I mused, turning the envelope 
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about. ‘Hamburg? What does any one in Hamburg want with 
me? Qh, I suppose it’s one of those wretched lottery prospectuses. 
Well, ’'m not such an ass as to take tickets in one of those 
things. . . . I suppose I may as well see how much the tickets 
are. They're probably swindles ; but still, . . . if the tickets are 
only a few shillings,’ &e., &e. 

No doubt you know how my thoughts ran. Many of you, 
probably, have gone through it yourselves. You begin by saying 
you will none of it; the announcement of a prize of 10,0001. 
catches your eye; you say, ‘ Ah, well, it’s only a few shillings, 
anyway, and if it 7s genuine, I may win,’ &c., &e. You take 
tickets—and you draw blanks! Then you have lost your money ; 
but you have the ineffable satisfaction of being able to say, ‘I told 
you so.’ 

Lottery ? I wish it had been a lottery. Then I should only 
have lost a few shillings at the worst. 

The letter ran :— 


‘Dear Mr. ,—I have the honour to inform you that I 
come from my town of Unterberg (Schwarzwald) to London to 
learn correctly the habits and tastes of the English peoples. I 
will that I know what shall be the food they will prefer and the 
manner of its cocking and service, also in which fashion the 
waiters should be dressed. It is in my intention to make all 
things at my ‘ Hotel Adler’ (which is the best in Unterberg—I send 
in this some cards of it which you will please give your friends) 
as the English will like, by which doing I have the expectation 
to be visited of many Englishmen. Will you, therefore, good 
Mr. , have the courtesy to help me in entering a good hotel 
in London to learn what I would desire. I will expect to come at 
London the 14 October. 








Hochachtungsvoll, 
KARL BRONNER. 


Why did I read that letter ? 

Why did I not mark it ‘Gone away—no address,’ and give it 
back to the postman with a wink—and half-a-crown ? 

I think there ought to be a law to compel every one to put 
his name and address on the outside of his letters. Then I 
should have known, or guessed pretty nearly, what was inside that 


Hamburg-posted envelope. 
Experience teaches that every foreigner who passes the time 
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of day with you, or gives you a light for your cigar, in his own 
country, considers that if ever he finds himself in England, he is 
entitled to monopolise your whole time during his stay. He 
invites himself to dinner with you, stays the night, volunteers to 
bring his bag and stop a month, and is so polite and suavely 
impervious to hints that you can never get rid of him. Even if 
you invent some fable about being called out of town for a month, 
he will insist on staying to mind your rooms while you are absent, 
and will probably tell you that he will not be lonely, as he has a 
compatriot in Islington who, he is sure, will come and keep him 
company. 

And when he goes home again at last, he will tell his friends 
how kind you were to him, and will give them letters of introduc- 
tion to you, and send them to you with the full conviction that 
they will be similarly accommodated. 

Perhaps it is not always so. Perhaps I speak slanderously— 
but hear my tale out; then judge. 

As Karl’s letter did not reach me till the thirteenth—I know 
now that my old nurse was right when she said thirteen was a 
fatal number—I could not reply to put him off, for he must be 
already under way. 

He arrived. 

They always do. 

They never get in the wrong train and wander off accidentally 
to Scotland or the North Pole. 

His cab drew up at my door. The fare was three-and-sixpence, 
and he had no English money. 

They never have! 

I paid. 

He greeted me with effusion, and wanted to kiss me on both 
cheeks, Then he asked which was his room! What could I say ? 

I gave him my room, and slept on the sofa in my study. 

My landlady told me afterwards that he had burnt seven holes 
in the sheets through smoking in bed, and I found that he used 
to strike his matches on the new wall-paper, and throw them, with 
his cigar-ashes, on the carpet. 

But he was so grateful and affable with it all that I could not 
get angry enough to raise any great objection. I said ‘Kismet!’ 
and submitted. 


Then began the search for the appointment in ‘some good 
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hotel in London,’ by means of which he proposed to acquire that 
knowledge of English hotel-keeping that he desired. 

He was a wonderful man ! 

He could make me pay cab-fares, and yet leave me to feel that 
he was doing me a favour by allowing such a thing. 

He could drag me from hotel to hotel in that weary quest till 
I wished I could fall ill and be confined to my bed ; and when each 
day ended in failure it was my fault that it was so. 

He wore my ties and linen, smoked my cigars, lived at my 
expense, and nearly killed me with the worry of it all; but thanked 
me every evening with such delicate tact that at the time I almost 
reproached myself with not having done enough for him. 

He began ambitiously. I knew nothing of hotel-keeping—how 
should I ?—and had no idea as to the best way to go to work, so 
we simply decided to go from hotel to hotel and see what we 
could do. 

He took me first to the (you will understand why I 
mention no names), and demanded to see the proprietor. 

The hall porter smiled. 

‘Proprietor ?’ he said. ‘ This hotel is owned by a company.’ 

‘Then I will see the company.’ 

‘Oh, will you? Then you'll have to go to a good many 
different towns to see them all.’ 

I meekly suggested that we might see the manager. 

After some telephoning, cross-questioning, and much voluble 
reiteration by Karl, we were ushered along passages, up stairs, and 
finally into a stately office, where sat a man of awe-inspiring 
dignity. He looked sternly at us, and said tersely : 

‘ Well, what is your business ?’ 

‘If you please, sir, said Karl. ‘I will be manager here to 
learn P 

‘ What the devil are you talking about ? J am manager here.’ 

‘Then I will be your assistant. I am Karl Brénner, and I am 
the proprietor of the Hotel Adler, which is the greatest hotel in 
Unterberg. I shall be Burgomaster of Unterberg when Stanislaus 
Bauer dies, and he is already very old and P 











‘Can you explain the meaning of all this pack of nonsense?’ 
asked the manager, turning sharply to me. 

I explained Karl’s wishes. For answer the manager pressed a 
button on his desk ; a page appeared, and was told to ‘ Show these 
gentlemen the way out! And don’t bring any one else to me 
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until you have found out exactly what they want; understand 
that !’ 

And that wretched little jack-sprat of a page grinned and 
sniggered all the way to the door, and winked expressively at 
every waiter and porter we passed. I wanted to go home as soon 
as we got outside, but Karl was unabashed. He wanted to know 
why I did not punch ‘that man’s’ head for his insolence, and 
seemed to have a poor idea of my pluck. He said he would go 
back and challenge the manager to a duel, and would hardly believe 
that that form of recreation was not popular in England. How- 
ever, at last I dragged him away from the kerb in front of the 
great portico, where he was standing and shaking his fist compre- 
hensively at the whole building. 

At the next attempt I thought it better to open the subject 
myself, in a less point-blank manner than Karl had done. I said 
to the manager : 

‘This gentleman—(indicating Karl)—is the proprietor of an 
hotel in the Black Forest: : 

‘At Unterberg,’ interjected Karl. 

‘And he is over here with the idea of taking some post in an 
English hotel, so that when he returns to Unterberg f 

‘Where I shall be Burgomaster when Stanislaus Bauer dies, 
and he is already very old,’ Karl added. 

‘So that he can model his hotel on English lines, and secure 
the patronage of British tourists.’ 

‘Because yes, the English are very rich, and I will that they 
come to my hotel.’ 

‘So he has called to see whether you have any post that he 
could take for a time.’ 

‘What premium will he pay ?’ 

‘Premium ?’ said Karl. ‘ What is “ premium ” ?’ 

I explained. 

‘Oh, well, he replied, ‘if I must pay a premium I will 
do so.’ 

‘That’s right. The manager asks how much will you pay.’ 

‘Oh, four pounds, five pounds—what is necessary.’ 

The manager exploded with laughter. 

‘What ?’ he almost screamed, ‘ Five pounds? Keep you for 
months, teach you the business, and then, just as you know enough 
to be a little use, off you go? Oh-ho-ho-ho!’ 

‘Well, if that is not enough, say seven pounds,’ said Karl. 
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‘Seven?’ Another terrific burst of laughter, and then the 
manager groaned. 

‘Oh, I say; take this humourist away before I get apoplexy. 
Sev and mirth overpowered him again. He was still 
chuckling convulsively as we were conducted to the outer world 





once more. 

That was enough for me for one day. I went back home with 
Karl, and before retiring to my virtuous sofa at night I offered up 
a petition that he might speedily get his appointment. 

Next morning Karl lit one of my best cigars, put a few in his 
pocket, and said : 

‘Now, my friend, we will go out again, and to-day we shall 
have good luck.’ 

With the same kismet feeling upon me I accepted the in- 
evitable, and we went out to try again. 

We went first to an hotel less pretentious than those of the 
yesterday, and which was owned by one man. 

‘T will see the proprietor,’ Karl informed the clerk. 

‘I’m not so sure that you will, snapped the clerk. ‘ He’s out.’ 

‘Then I wait for him.’ 

‘Indeed. Then you'd better take a room here, as he may not 
come back to-day.’ 

At that moment the proprietor entered the office. Without a 
blush the clerk said : 

‘These gentlemen say they want to see you, sir.’ 

‘Yes, here is my card,’ interrupted my friend; ‘I am the 
proprietor of the greatest hotel in Unterberg—here is a card of it 
—and I shall be Burgomaster of Unterberg when Stanislaus Bauer 
dies, and he is already very old.’ 

I stopped his flow of eloquence at this point by taking up the 
subject of our call and explaining what we wanted. I may 
mention here that Karl could never understand why the announce- 
ment of his future elevation to the dignity of Burgomaster did not 
profoundly impress the hotel proprietors and managers to whom 
he invariably made it. He would say ‘I shall be Burgomaster,’ 
&c., with an air of lordly condescension, and evidently with a 
profound belief that a man with such an exalted position before 
him had only to express a wish and it was to be gratified. 

I explained as briefly and clearly as I could the nature of our 
mission. I said that Karl would accept any post where he could 
learn what he wanted to. 
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‘Yes,’ he added, ‘I will come here as manager.’ 

‘But I have a manager already,’ expostulated the proprietor. 

‘Ach, that is nothing!» You pay him much money for cer- 
tainly, and I will come for very little. I will come for nothing, 
sir. Yes, I will come for nothing. That is arranged. I come 
to-morrow and I stay with you two, three months. That is alright. 
You must tell your manager that he does not come after to-day. 
I come in his place.’ 

It was no good trying to check him. He waved me aside 
airily when I attempted to interfere, and was plainly so satisfied 
with himself and the way he had arranged things that he did not 
consider my interference at all necessary. But the proprietor was 
not overcome with the generosity of the offer, and his answer, if 
not exactly polite, was at any rate unmistakable. At the next 
hotel we were taken for lunatics, and the proprietor executed a 
strategic movement which placed him in a fortified position behind 
a big desk, and armed himself with a heavy ruler, prepared to sell 
his life dearly. 

Another landlord—a big, red-faced, passionate man, prone to 
give way to reprehensible violence, and wearing very thick boots— 
kicked us severally and individually down his front steps. 

After that I went out on strike. In despair I introduced Karl 
toa man I knew who kept a City restaurant. He wasa nice man, 
and I valued his friendship; and I feel that I did a foolish thing 
when I alienated his esteem by thus weakly introducing Karl to 
him. I did not mean any harm. I merely thought that perhaps 
he could give Karl some information and advice that would assist 
him. I never dreamt that Karl would go to my friend’s restaurant, 
button-hole him for hours when he was especially busy, and drink 
and smoke at my friend’s expense. If there was one man in 
London as anxious as I to see Karl comfortably settled, it was 
my friend. His customers were making complaints, I believe, of 
want of attention, owing to Karl’s tact and generalship in 
monopolising the poor man’s time. At last my restaurant friend 
invented a quarrel with Karl, ordered him from his premises, and 
refused to accept any apology. It was the only way he could get 
rid of him. Then Karl began to get discouraged. He became 
more despondent every day, and made no secret of the fact that 
he held me responsible for all his tribulations. Daily he went out 
in search of a master, and nightly he came back more sad, more 
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reproachful. In time he began to drop hints about being in want 
of money. 

‘Why don’t you go home again?’ I asked him one day. 

‘Ach, no! I will kill myself first! I have told everybody in 
Unterberg that I come to London to be in an hotel, and if I go 
not in an hotel everybody will find me so ridicule. I cannot ever 
appear more in Unterberg without I have first been in an hotel.’ 

He ceased to be particular as to the precise nature of the berth 
he would take. He went to hotels and offered to cook, carve, 
sweep, run errands, or clean boots and knives. 

He would tell the managers that his friend, Mr. (yours 
truly), would pay a premium for him if they would take him in. 
He made this statement on his own responsibility and without my 
authority, so that it was not without surprise that I received a 
letter from one hételier agreeing to accept Mr. Karl Bronner as a 
sort of pupil on payment by me of a premium of 50/., and enclosing 
a form of contract for me to sign. And, truly, I was near to 
signing both the agreement and a cheque for the amount named, 
for I felt that it would almost be worth the money to be freed from 
my ‘old man of the sea.’ 

But at last relief came. 

Karl burst into my room, danced madly round and round, 
waved his hat in the air, and shrieked triumphantly : 

‘I have done it, I have done it.’ 

And he fell upon my neck and wept for joy. 

‘ What have you done ?’ I asked, full of a new hope that was 
too sweet to nourish, for fear of the disappointment that might 
follow. 

‘A situation!’ he cried. ‘ Yes, a fine situation.’ And he 
seized me by both hands and shook them heartily. 

‘All by myself I did it; all by myself. I went into an hotel 
near Charing Cross and I said, “‘ Will you have me here as waiter ?” 
and the manager he say, “Can you wait at table?” and I say 
“Yes ;” and he say, “I have sent two waiters away to-day, I will 
take you if you give me a good reference,” and it is done. Oh, I 
am so happy. I go to-morrow to the tailor who shall cut away 
the sides of my frock coat so that it is like a waiter’s coat. Ach, 
himmel! and I have my photograph taken with a serviette on my 
arm, and I send it to the good people at Unterberg that they may 
see I am in an hotel. Oh, how Iam proud. My friend, we will 
drink a bottle of wine—the best champagne, yes, for this happy 
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day. You can send out for one now. I will ring the bell for the 
servant.’ 

The next Monday he went to instal himself at his hotel. The 
mere fact: that, instead of comfortably walking into the post of 
manager to the Métropole, he had dropped into the position of 
waiter at a third-rate French hotel, was no drawback to his 
unbounded satisfaction in himself. He went off jauntily and 
radiant, and I saw no more of him for two months. 

Then he appeared one morning in a light check suit and brown 
boots. 

‘Iam going home to-day,’ he explained.’ ‘I have been two 
months in an hotel, and now I go back. Ach! but there will be 
a great fete in Unterberg when I arrive. Yes, and the English 
will come to my hotel because I speak their language; and also 
will come the people of Unterberg to drink their beer, because I 
have been in London and I can tell them all things about London 
and the English people. Certainly I shall sell more beer than all 
the other Wirthschaften in Unterberg together. And perhaps 
Stanislaus Bauer will die soon. He is already very old. Oh yes, 
Iam very content. Good-bye! Good-bye!’ 


I think he might have thanked me, if only out of politeness. 
A. M. PURSER. 
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December 1st.—‘ Punch’ has struck a new vein this week in 
a comic Armoury. Some of the charges are witty enough, but 
it is a pity not to make the thing a little more heraldically 
correct by mentioning in every case the tincture of the field, &c. 
Those persons who play pencil and paper games after dinner will 
find it an amusing pastime to concoct achievements of the sort. 
Having a family party last night we made an experiment at such 
a game, and led off with the Sultan of Turkey. Almost every- 
body gave him for crest ‘a Saracen’s head couped at the neck 
proper,’ which showed good feeling. An alternative was ‘a savage 
from the middle gules holding in the dexter hand a scimetar 
gutté de sang, in the sinister a paper of reforms reversed.’ For 
Supporters, dexter: a bear sejant affrontée, imperially crowned 
or, holding in its paws a bezant; sinister: a bull counter rampant 
regardant, gorged or. One of the suggested shields was: Purpure, 
a cross im-potent ermine, surmounted by a decrescent sable. 
In explanation of this it should be noted that Du Cange derives 
‘ermine’ from ‘Armenian.’ I may add that I was given for my 
own crest by a long-suffering family ‘a King Charles’ head 
wreathed about the temples ermine.’ 

At the curiosity shop in yesterday, among the highly 
priced rubbishy books I came upon the autobiography of a last- 
century bookseller, and in turning the leaves found the following 
sentence on small causes leading to great results, which no one 
but a bookseller could have penned : 

‘Sir Isaac Newton would probably never have studied the 
system of gravitation had he not been under an apple-tree when 
some of the fruit loosened from the branches and fell to the 
earth; it was the question of a simple gardener concerning a 
pump that led Galileo to study and discover the weight of the 
air; to the tones of a Welch harp are we indebted for the bard 
of Gray; and Gibbon formed the design of that truly great work, 
his History of the Decline of the Roman Empire, while viewing 
the ruins of the Capitol.’ 

An apple, a pump, a Welsh harp, and—Rome! 
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2nd.—A Devonshire district council has been mending its 
roads with Druidical remains, thereby proving itself as Christian 
and iconoclastic as any cathedral chapter. Still more far-reaching 
changes have been made at headquarters by a mere stroke of the 
pen, and have excited no protest. In future no trees are to be 
planted in England by the roadsides, and no cottages are to be 
roofed with thatch. The bicyclist will rejoice at the first of these 
orders, because undoubtedly the dripping from trees makes mire ; 
but the lover of the picturesque may well wring his hands. The 
second order seems to be made in the interest of the infernal 
machines that snort down the roads scattering sparks and 
frightening your horses. But why should not motor-engines of 
the new type replace them? Berkshire (headed by Thatcham) 
should get up a monster petition against this piece of folly. 

I came the other day upon a few lines in Sophocles which put 
the case against the Raid very well from the Kruger point of 
view : 

éemet Sedpaxas ovr’ enod Karakios 

ov Sv méutas adrds ovre ais xOovds, 
Goris Sika’ doKxovaay cioeNOav od 
kitvev vopov kpaivovaay ovder, cir’ adeis 
ra Thode THs yas Kup’ & erewomecav 
dyes 0 & xpytes kai rapioracat Bia- 
kal pot modu Kévardpov i) SovAny rive 
dokas civat, Kip’ troy rh pndevi: 

kairot oe O7nBal y’ ov eraidevoray Kakdv" 
ov yap provow dvdpas exdixous rpéper, 


4 
ovd’ dv o” érawécetay, ei rvOoiaro. 


(id. Col. 911-21.)! 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes is now on his way home, and then perhaps 
we shall hear the ‘true inwardness’ of the whole affair. He is 
returning slowly in a triumphal progress, and his supporters in 
the press call upon us to applaud his magnanimity in coming 
hack at all to an ungrateful country. So be it. But I am 
reminded of a story Capt. S. once told me of a certain eagle that 
he saw in South Africa perched on a bullock-waggon. He very 


1 « For thy deed is a disgrace to me, and to thine own race, and to thy country. 
Thou hast come unto a city that observes justice, and sanctions nothing without 
law,—yet thou hast put her lawful powers aside,—thou hast made this rude inroad, 
—thou art taking captives at thy pleasure, and snatching prizes by violence, as in the 
belief that my city was void of men, or manned by slaves, and I—a thing of nought. 
Yet ’tis not by Theban training that thou art base ; Thebes is not wont to rear 
unrighteous sons; nor would she praise thee if she learned,’—Jebb’s translation. 
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much wondered at the bird’s magnanimity in staying there, 
and appealed to the driver. ‘Oh, he likes it,’ said the driver; 
‘he wouldn’t budge if you paid him ever so; besides, he’s 
tied.’ 

9th.—vVillage concerts have taken a new development here- 
abouts. The old-fashioned penny-reading, where the choir tenor 
used to warble ‘The Lass of Richmond ’Ill,’ and the vicar’s son 
break down in ‘The Night before Waterloo,’ has gone ‘ where 
Orpheus and where Homer are,’ and we have instead Christy 
Minstrels, with Bones, Sambo, and Mr. Johnson all complete, 
and all as black as your hat. Bones is Tom’s groom, and no 
doubt the blacking helps to give him confidence. I believe he 
submits the joke-list beforehand, so that there may be no offence 
in it. The jokes, indeed, are quite inoffensive, very childlike 
and bland, and not a little vague; they would have delighted the 
soul of Hadrian, from whose time some of them perhaps date. 
I believe they derive immediately from those comic papers that 
one sees people buy at railway-stations and read in the train 
without a smile. But a few are home-made and topical. The 
vicar came in for a rap last evening for not lighting the church- 
yard lamp on week nights; and the parish council is a standing 
dish. A village Pasquin might find it worth while to get hold of 
some less dependent Bones, and write the jokes. 

12th.—Winter seems to have come at last—not ‘the weeping 
winter all whose flowers are tears,’ which has been here too long 
already, but the winter 

When bicycles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail 

instead of his tyre. I made a short experiment this morning, 
but the ruts were frozen hard, and the snow hid the flints, so that 
it was a rough journey, and once or twice I was near falling. But 
anything is better than slush and south wind. A Berkshire poet 
(for we still have poets) has lately published an ode to this wind 
—perhaps really liking it, perhaps as a peace offering, just as 
Kingsley tried to conciliate the north-easter, which, nevertheless, 
proved implacable and killed him. In this matter, as in others, 
I am content to be on the side of Shakespeare, who never alludes 
to the south wind but in disparaging terms. His characters 
curse by it. ‘ All the contagion of the South light on you,’ says 
Coriolanus ; ‘a south-west blow on ye,’ says Caliban, ‘and blister 
you all o’er’; and Thersites, who is less of a gentleman than 
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these, and has less reticence, expands the curse into a dozen lines 
of diseases. The ‘sweet south’ that many editors read in the 
famous opening lines of ‘Twelfth Night’ is a quite impossible 
conjecture of Pope’s for ‘the sweet sound.’ It was the sweet 
south that gave me a few days ago my first severetumble. I had 
bicycled to see a comedy played by some amateur actors, and 
when I reached my destination it began ‘ puffing with wind and 
rain” In three hours’ time the roads were a Slough of Despond, 
and as I made my way home, breasting the waves of mud, my 
comedy was like to have ended in tragedy. For there were un- 
mistakably present certain elements which the reader of Aristotle 
will recognise as belonging to all true tragedy: there was a 
peripeteia, or ‘revolution,’ in which I came to the ground; an 
anagnorisis, or ‘recognition,’ somewhat belated, of the impedi- 
ment that threw me; and not a little dianoia, or ‘sentiment,’ 
on my part appropriate to the occasion. Happily I was spared 
the trayic catastrophe by the Deus ex machina. 
16th.—I read after dinner Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Talks about 
Autographs,’ which the publisher pro singular sua humanitate 
has lent me. Dr. Hill I knew for a vivacious talker when he 
lived at Burghfield, and I love an autograph but even too well, so 
that I turned the pages with lively expectation. The autograph 
letters here presented are naturally of very various degrees of 
interest, and collectors will contrast them, now with a smile, now 
with a sigh, with their own specimens. For example, I prefer my 
own letter from Miss Martineau, lamenting the death -of her 
prophet, Mr, Atkinson, to the one here given about the slave 
trade; my Newman, too, is more characteristic.’ But I grow 
gloomily covetous over the Sir Thomas Browne and the famous 
Cowper letter about Mr. Bull, the dissenting minister with every 
virtue and only one vice-—tobacco. The Matthew Arnold on the 
' T print it pro bono publico :— 
‘The Oratory : March 29, 1879. 


‘My dear Sir,—You must not think I have willingly delayed my answer to so 
kind a letter as yours. I thank you very much for it, and feel the value of such, 
though I should not myself allow that I was driven out of the Anglican Church, 
instead of leaving it because the Truth was elsewhere. But I know what your 
meaning was, and it was a kind meaning to me. 

‘Thank you also for your congratulations on my elevation. It has, as you 
may suppose, startled and even scared me, when I was of the age when men look 
out for death rather than any other change. 

‘I am, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 
‘JoHN H. NewMAN)} 
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deceased wife’s sister question is interesting; it is un answer to 
a gentleman who complained that owing to the prohibition he 
had been married eight years only out of his eighty. The letter 
is dated from a Methodist training college where Arnold was 
examining. One wonders whether in a Socialist state—the 
Merry England of the future—a great poet will be relieved from 
such intolerable drudgery, or whether even in that millennium 
he will only be allowed to write his poetry and his essays if he 
can prove himself of substantial use to the community by making 
chairs and wall-papers. Arnold’s reports are very good reading, 
but his methods of examination were sometimes highly poetical. 
I remember a tale told by a fellow inspector of a class of girl 
pupil-teachers that he asked Arnold to examine for him. Arnold 
gave them all the excellent mark. ‘ But,’ said the other inspector, 
‘surely they are not all as good as they can be; some must be 
better than others.’ ‘Perhaps that is so,’ replied Arnold; ‘but 
then, you see, they are all such very nice girls.’ Dr. Hill prints 
a Rossetti letter, which mentions that Tennyson loathed his draw- 
ings for the illustrated Poems. I wonder if this was so; most 
people now would think them the redeeming feature of the volume. 

There is a letter from Mr. Ruskin, dated 1858, sending a 
message to Jones [Sir Edward Burne-Jones] that his stained-glass 
windows would not quite do, a message not delivered until nearly 
forty years after. One other letter I must note. Sir Henry 
Irving writes about a folio Shakespeare in his possession that had 
belonged to both Theobald and Dr. Johnson, and was bought at 
the latter’s sale by S.I. Sir Henry can throw no light on these 
initials, and Dr. Hill does not speculate. Being quite irresponsible 
I shall, and my conjecture is that S. I. are the initials of Soame 
Jenyns. It is sufficient ground for the conjecture that Johnson 
had cut up Jenyns in a review, and used frequently to sneer at 
him; it would be in keeping with Jenyns’ humour to revenge 
himself by putting in an appearance at Johnson’s sale, for they 
were much of an age. But the British Museum officials could 
determine the point by an examination of the handwriting. 

Dr. Hill’s book is written for the American market, and there- 
fore should not be judged by too English a standard. Moreover, 
it is professedly talk and not literature ; but occasionally the talk 
is irritating. I do not refer to the irreverent squibs and crackers 
that are let off with boyish enjoyment at what are my own idols in 
Church and State; that is fair enough, and I am the last person 
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to resent either a swingeing blow or a rapier thrust, administered 
in gentlemanlike fashion, by Radical or Nonconformist. It is 
Dr. Hill’s irrelevant morality that distresses me. Why must poor 
Hartley Coleridge’s weakness be dragged in by the head and ears ? 
And why because Lamb is mentioned must gin be mentioned too ? 
A furniture broker had recently for sale Lamb’s spirit case ; and 
if I could have afforded the sacrifice I would have bought it to 
burn. 

18th.—I was roused from sleep last night about half-past five 
by hearing Sophia strike a match and address some one in a very 
excited tone, to the effect that she could see him and he needn’t 
hope to escape and that her husband was a magistrate, with 
other threats. When I was fully awake, I gathered that she had 
heard a man walking up and down in the room. But if so he 
had disappeared, so I tooka poker and went downstairs for further 
search. I havea great dislike to enter rooms before the evidences 
of the last night’s occupation have been removed ; everything 
looks uncanny ; and this morning the curtains seemed to bulge a 
great deal as though they were hiding very substantial burglars. 
We had been warned once or twice lately by our blue-nosed 
policeman that a little party of old offenders had come into the 
neighbourhood, and yesterday the terrier disappeared, so that we 
were in a suspicious humour. However, I found no one, and 
imagined that Sophia had been dreaming, or that our friendly 
ghosts had been at their tricks again. For they have a queer 
habit occasionally of rushing across the drawing-room floor and 
flinging up the window—at least that is what the noise sounds 
like. Later in the day we heard there had been a slight shock of 
earthquake, and several of our neighbours had imagined that the 
tremor, which ran east and west, was caused by a person hurrying 
across the room. 

21st—We came to London for a couple of days’ shopping ; 
that is to say, Sophia came for shopping and I for the pleasure of 
coming. Not that the country even in winter gives me the spleen, 
but after a few months in the wilderness of mid-Berkshire it is 
exhilarating to look in the faces of some apparently intelligent 
human beings. We started in a fog which promised fine weather 
in town, and we were not disappointed. London was as full as it 
could hold; the streets were full, the shops over-full ; to buy a 
penny stamp at the Post Office it was necessary to take your place 
in along queue. But everybody seemed in good spirits ; matronly 
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dames, puffing papas, tall serious sisters, were letting themselves 
be tugged down every street by apple-cheeked schoolboys ; nurse- 
maids smiled as they pushed their perambulators through the 
thickest of the crowd ; the poor tired shop-girls smiled under the 
fostering eye of the shop-walker ; even the sombre pavement artist 
chose subjects that smacked of the season, high-coloured roast 
beef of old England, plum pudding crowned with no mortal holly ; 
and the mechanical people who touch their hats at street corners 
and give five sweeps if you drop in apenny were keeping holiday 
and cheerfully overlooked the mud at their crossings. Having no 
business myself but that of Chremes in the old comedy, I took 
great interest in watching the crowds, and let my imagination 
work on the waifs and strays of conversation that floated by. I 
spent as usual a good deal of time in the bookshops, as much for 
the sake of the buyers as the books, It is pretty to observe 
ladies to whom a book is but a Christmas present make their 
way into the terra incognita of Bain or Hatchards or Bumpus, 
look vaguely round, make a despairing plunge or two, and then 
throw themselves on the mercy of the benevolent despot, who 
assigns them what will best suit Tom and Jack and Margaret. 
The great bulk of the new books seemed to be reprints of classic 
authors, which is a sign at least of healthy taste; but it seems 
the public will not buy them without a certificate prefixed from 
some modern critic. So Scott is patted on the back by Mr. Lang, 
Johnson by Mr. Birrell, the rest of the eighteenth century writers 
by Mr. Dobson, females in general by Mrs. Ritchie, Job by Mr. 
Jacobs, and the world at large by Professor Saintsbury. We were 
staying with our friend X., who is so good-natured that he does 
not resent our using his house as an hotel. He was civil enough 
to invite a few interesting people to meet us. He is master of 
the simple secret that a great dinner party is a great evil unless 
all the company are bores. If there is a humorist at the upper end, 
and the table is long, and you are in your proper place below the 
salt, it is vexing, especially if you are as dull a dog as I am, to see 
the signs of merriment in which you cannot share. At home I 
have an old-fashioned round table, which holds no more than eight 
people, so that the talk must be general, and under these circum- 
stances I find talk improves, because the wits have the stimulus of 
an audience, and the audience of the wits. 

25th.—A bright day, which made the Christmas salutation 
more easy and natural. But why do some folks wish me ‘a 
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happy’ instead of ‘a merry Christmas’? Is it spiritual refine- 
ment? Do they think because they are virtuous there shall be 
no cakes and ale? Not being able to go to church, I read 
Stevenson’s ‘Christmas Sermon’ reprinted from Scribner in 
‘Across the Plains.’ Most laymen could, I imagine, write one 
good sermon, into which they would put all their theology ; but 
though good such homilies would not be gay. When laymen of 
literary genius mount the pulpit it is a different matter. 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘Christmas Sermon’ was excellent reading ; 
and though too full of his pet heresies, it said a plain word for 
Christian morals, Stevenson preaches to us the lesson he had 
so successfully taught himself, the duty of cheerfulness, The 
older I grow, the greater value I set on this virtue, and, con- 
sidering the increase in suicides, it would seem there was never 
more need for it. I have known a wife (to put the matter from 
a man’s point of view) who by her resolute cheerfulness enabled 
her husband to keep heart and head when skirting the precipice 
of bankruptcy; and I have known a wife who by her curst! 
shrewishness made even a crumpled rose-leaf as agonising as a 
crown of thorns. Years ago I travelled many months together 
with a friend, who was the most cheerful companion in the world, 
and I had no suspicion that there was another side to his tem- 
perament until once at Lucerne we slept for a couple of nights 
in adjoining rooms with but a thin partition between. He is 
now dead, so I may tell the story. Both mornings I was amazed 
to hear a long soliloquy all the time he was dressing to this effect : 
‘Oh, I am the most unhappy man alive! Oh dear! oh dear! 
what is the use of going on living? Oh, the wearisomeness of 
it! How I hate and despise myself! Wretch!’ and so forth. 
It was just Carlyle’s old wheezing clock: ‘Once I was hap-hap- 
happy, but now I am meeserable!’ And each morning he came 
down to breakfast with his usual gaiety, so that I could but 
assume he had, perhaps unconsciously, come to adopt this remark- 
able means of purging his melancholy ; and I felt a little ashamed 
of having penetrated his secret. 

The post-bag, when at last it arrived, was full of letters for 
the servants’ hall; Christmas cards, I presume. I hope this 
means that the custom of sending these picturesque souvenirs is 
sinking in the scale, prior to disappearing altogether, as valen- 
tines did. It may mean only that no cards come to us because 


1 I use the word in its Shakespearean sense, 
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we never send any to others. All such social habits soon become 
a tyranny, from which it is wise to keep as free as possible. 
26th.—The ‘ Feast of Stephen’ has long been materialised 
into Boxing-day ; and even the well-meant efforts of Dr. Neale 
and ‘Good King Wenceslas’ have not restored it to the proto- 
martyr. A measure of the poverty of taste in matters poetical 
is afforded by the popularity of that very tame carol. For weeks 
before Christmas we suffer it, and reward our persecutors with 
nuts and apples. I made an attempt one year to substitute the 
old Stephen carol printed by the Percy Society from a MS. of 
Henry VI.’s reign; but the old vicar objected. And perhaps 
from his point of view he was right; for the legend is entirely 
independent of the story in ‘ Acts.’ It opens unblushingly : 


Saint Stephen was a clerk 
In King Herodés hall 
And served him of bread and cloth 
As ever king befall. 
Stephen out of kitchen came 
With boarés head on hand ; 
He saw a star was fair and bright 
Over Bethlebem stand. 
He cast adown the boarés head : 
And went into the hall: 4 
‘I forsake thee, King Herod, a 
And thy workés all. i 
I forsake thee, King Herod, 
And thy workés all ; 
There is a child in Bethlehem born 
Is better than we all.’ 


King Herod naturally remonstrates, and asks Stephen if he ; 
has gone mad, or is striking for higher wages. Stephen replies —& 
shortly, and keeps to his point : 4 


‘ Lacketh me neither gold or fee 
Ne none riché weed ; 
There is a child in Bethlehem born 
Shall helpen us at our need.’ 





This is too much for Herod, who gives his retainer the lie 


ey mbolical : ‘That is all so sooth, Stephen, 


All so sooth, I wis, a 
As this capon crowé shall 3 
That lieth here in my dish.’ 





Three vigorous verses complete the episode : 


That word was not so soon said, 
That word in that hall, 
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The capon crew, Christus natus est, 

Among the lordés all. 
‘ Riseth up, my tormentors, 

By two and all by one, 

And leadeth Stephen out of this town, 
And stoneth him with stone.’ 

Tooken they then Stephen 
And stoned him in the way. 

And therefore is his even 
On Christés own day. 


‘Therefore’! It is unblushing, as I said. But as a carol it 
takes the colour out of ‘Good King Wenceslas.’ 

To-night the mummers came round. For old sake’s sake one 
does not refuse to see them, but the glory has long ago departed. 
At least, I seem to remember that in my youth the performance 
was better; certainly it was the best of the village boys who used 
to act, now it is the tag, rag, and bobtail, and they do not take 
the trouble to learn all the verses. The principal characters are 
King George and a French officer, who fight, both get wounded, 
and are cured by a doctor; Molly, who acts as showman and 
chorus, and Beelzelub, who comes in at the end, dressed like Father 
Christmas, to collect the pennies. All the characters announce 
themselves in the manner of the old miracle plays, thus : 

I be King Gaarge, a nawble knight, 

I lost some blood in English fight, 

I care not for Spaniard, French, or Turk, 
Where’s the man as can do I hurt ? 

And if before me he durs stan’ 

I'll cut un down with this deadly han’, 


T'll cut un and slash un as small as flies 
And send un to the cookshop to make mince pies, &c, &c. 
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IN KEDAR’S TENTS, 
BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ THE SOWERS,’ ‘ WITH EDGED TOOLS,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER IV. 
LE PREMIER PAS, 


‘Be as one that knoweth and yet holdeth his tongue,’ 


THE little town of Algeciras lies, as many know, within sight of 
Gibraltar, and separated from that stronghold by a broad bay. It 
is on the mainland of Spain, and in direct communication by road 
with the great port of Cadiz. Another road, little better than a 
bridle-path, runs northward to Ximena and through the cork- 
wood forests of that plain towards the mountain ranges that rise 
between Ronda and the sea. 

By this bridle-path, it is whispered, a vast smuggled com- 
merce has ever found passage to the mainland, and scarce a 
boatman or passenger lands at Algeciras from Gibraltar but carries 
somewhere on his person as much tobacco as he may hope to 
conceal with safety. Algeciras, with its fair white houses, its 
prim church, and sleepy quay, where.the blue waters lap and 
sparkle in innocent sunlight, is, it is to be feared, a town of small 
virtue and the habitation of scoundrels. For this is the strong- 
hold of those contrabandistas whom song and legend have praised 
as the boldest, the merriest, and most romantic of law-breakers. 
Indeed, in this country the man who can boast of a smuggling 
ancestry holds high his head and looks down on honest folk. 

The Granville, having dropped anchor to the north of the 
rough stone pier, was soon disburdened of her passengers—the 
ladies going ashore with undisguised delight, and leaving behind 
them many gracious messages of thanks to the gentleman whose 
gallantry had resulted so disastrously ; for Conyngham was still 
in bed, though now nearly recovered. Truth to tell, he did not 
hurry to make his appearance in the general cabin, and came on 
deck a few hours after the departure of the ladies, whose gratitude 
he desired to avoid. 

Two days of the peerless sunshine of these southern waters 
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completely restored him to health, and he prepared to go ashore. 
It was afternoon when his boat touched the beach, and the idlers, 
without whom no Mediterranean seaboard is complete, having 
passed the heat of the day in a philosophic apathy amounting in 
many cases to a siesta, now roused themselves sufficiently to take 
a dignified and indifferent interest in the new arrival, A number 
of boys, an old soldier, several artillerymen from the pretty and 
absolutely useless fort, a priest and a female vendor of oranges 
put themselves out so much as to congregate in a little knot at 
the spot where Conyngham landed. 

‘Body of Bacchus!’ said the priest, with a pinch of snuff 

poised before his long nose, ‘an Englishman—see his gold watch 
chain.’ 
This remark called forth several monosyllabic sounds, and the 
onlookers watched the safe discharge of Conyngham’s personal 
effects with a characteristic placidity of demeanour which was at 
once tolerant and gently surprised. That any one should have 
the energy to come ashore when he was comfortable on board, or 
leave the shore when amply provided there with sunshine, elbow- 
room, and other necessaries of life, presented itself to them as a 
fact worthy of note but not of emulation. The happiest man is 
he who has reduced the necessities of life to a minimum. 

No one offered to assist Conyngham, In Spain the onlooker 
keeps his hands in his pockets. 

‘The English, see you, travel for pleasure,’ said the old 
soldier, nodding his head in the direction of Gibraltar, pink and 
shimmering across the bay. 

The priest brushed some stray grains of snuff from the front 
of his faded cassock—once black, but now of a greeny brown. He 
was a singularly tall man, gaunt and grey, with deep lines drawn 
downwards from eye to chin. His mouth was large and tender, 
with a humorous corner ever awaiting a jest. His eyes were 
sombre and deeply shaded by grey brows, but one of them had a 
twinkle lurking and waiting, as in the corner of his mouth. 

‘Every one stretches his legs according to the length of his 
coverlet,’ he said, and, turning, he courteously raised his hat to 
Conyngham, who passed at that moment on his way to the hotel. 
The little knot of onlookers broke up, and the boys wandered 
towards the fort, before the gate of which a game at bowls was in 


progress, 
‘The Padre has a hungry look,’ reflected Conyngham, ‘Think 


I'll invite him to dinner,’ 
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For Geoffrey Horner had succeeded in conveying more money 
to the man who had taken his sins upon himself, and while 
Conyngham possessed money he usually had the desire to 
spend it. 

Conyngham went to the Fonda della Marina, which stands 
to-day—a house of small comfort and no great outward cleanli- 
ness ; but, as in most Spanish inns, the performance was better 
than the promise, and the bedroom offered to the traveller was 
nothing worse than bare and ill furnished. With what Spanish 
he at this time possessed the Englishman made known his wants, 
and inquired of the means of prosecuting his journey to Ronda, 

‘You know the Captain-General Vincente of Ronda?’ he 
asked. 

‘But . . . yes—by reputation. Who does not in Andalusia ?’ 
replied the host, a stout man, who had once cooked for a military 
mess at Gibraltar, and professed himself acquainted with the 
requirements of English gentlemen. 

‘I have a letter to General Vincente, and must go to Ronda 
as soon as possible. These are stirring times in Spain.’ 

The man’s bland face suddenly assumed an air of cunning, 
and he glanced over his shoulder to see that none overheard. 

‘Your Excellency is right, he answered. ‘But for such as 
myself one side is as good as another—is it not so? Carlist or 
Christino—the money is the same.’ 

‘But here in the South there are no Carlists.’ 

‘Who knows?’ said the innkeeper with outspread hands. 
‘Anything that his Excellency requires shall be forthcoming,’ he 
added grandiosely. ‘This is the dining-room, and here at the 
side a little saloon where the ladies sit. But at present we have 
only gentlemen in the hotel—it being the winter time.’ 

‘Then you have other guests ?’ inquired Conyngham. 

‘But ...yes—always. In Algeciras there are always travellers. 
Noblemen—like his Excellency—for pleasure. Others—for com- 
merce, the Government—the politics.’ 

‘No flies enter a shut mouth, my friend,’ said a voice at the 
door, and both turned to see standing in the doorway the priest 
who had witnessed Conyngham’s arrival. 

‘Pardon, seiior,’ said the old man, coming forward with his 
shabby hat in his hand. ‘Pardon my interruption. I came at 
an opportune moment, for I heard the word politics,’ 

He turned and shook a lean finger at the innkeeper, who was 
backing towards the door with many bows. 
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‘Ah, bad Miguel,’ he said, ‘ will you make it impossible for 
gentlemen to put up at your execrable inn? The man’s cooking 
is superior to his discretion, sefior. I, too, am a traveller, and for 
the moment a guest here. I have the honour. My name is 
Concha—the Padre Concha—a priest, as you see.’ 

Conyngham nodded, and laughed frankly. 

‘Glad to meet you,’ he said. ‘I saw you as I came along, 
My name is Conyngham, and I am an Englishman, as you hear. 
I know very little Spanish.’ 

‘That will come—that will come,’ said the priest, moving 
towards the window. ‘Perhaps too soon, if you are going to stay 
any length of time in this country. Let me advise you—do not 
learn our language too quickly.’ 

He shook his head and moved towards the open window. 

‘See to your girths before you mount, eh? Here is the 
verandah, where it is pleasant in the afternoon. Shall we be 
seated? That chair has but three legs—allow me! this one is 
better.’ 

He spoke with the grave courtesy of his countrymen. For 
every Spaniard, even the lowest muleteer, esteems himself a 
gentleman, and knows how to act as such. The Padre Concha 
had a pleasant voice, and a habit of gesticulating slowly with one 
large and not too clean hand, that suggested the pulpit. He 
had led the way to a spacious verandah, where there were small 
tables and chairs, and at the outer corners orange trees in square 
green boxes. 

‘We will have a bottle of wine—is it not so ?—yes,’ he said, 
and gravely clapped his hands together to summon the waiter— 
an Oriental custom still in use in the Peninsula. 

The wine was brought and duly uncorked, during which 
ceremony the priest waited and watched with the preoccupied air 
of a host careful for the entertainment of his guest. He tasted 
the wine critically. 

‘It might be worse,’ he said. ‘I beg you to excuse it not 
being better.’ 

There was something simple in the old man’s manner that 
won Conyngham’s regard. 

‘The wine is excellent,’ he said. ‘It is my welcome to Spain. 

‘Ah! Then this is your first visit to this country,’ the priest 
said indifferently, his eyes wandering to the open sea, where a 
few feluccas lay becalmed. 


’ 
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‘Yes.’ 

Conyngham turned and looked towards the sea also. It was 
late in the afternoon, and a certain drowsiness of the atmosphere 
made conversation, even between comparative strangers, a slower, 
easier matter than with us in the brisk North. After a moment 
the Englishman turned with, perhaps, the intention of studying his 
companion’s face, only to find the deep grey eyes fixed on his own. 

‘Spain,’ said the Padre, ‘is a wonderful country, rich, beauti- 
ful, with a climate like none in Europe; but God and the devil 
come to closer quarters here than elsewhere. Still for a traveller, 
for pleasure, I think this country is second to none.’ 

‘I am not exactly a traveller for pleasure, my father.’ 

‘Ah!’ and Concha drummed idly on the table with his fingers. 

‘I left England in haste,’ added Conyngham lightly. 

‘Ah!’ 

*‘ And it will be inexpedient for me to return for some months 
to come. I thought of taking service in the army, and havea 
letter to General Vincente, who lives at Ronda, as I understand, 
sixty miles from here across the mountains,’ 

‘Yes,’ said the priest thoughtfully, ‘ Ronda is sixty miles from 
here—across the mountains.’ 

He was watching a boat which approached the shore from the 
direction of Gibraltar. The wind having dropped, the boatmen 
had lowered the sail and were now rowing, giving voice to a song 
which floated across the smooth sea sleepily. It was an ordinary 
Algeciras wherry, built to carry a little cargo, and perhaps a dozen 
passengers, a fishing boat that smelt strongly of tobacco. The 
shore was soon reached, and the passengers, numbering half a 
dozen, stepped over the gunwale on to a small landing stage. 
One of them was better dressed than his companions, a smart man 
with a bright flower in the buttonhole of his jacket, carrying the 
flowing cloak brightly lined with coloured velvet without which 
no Spaniard goes abroad at sunset. He looked towards the hotel, 
and was evidently speaking of it with a boatman whose attitude 
was full of promise and assurance, 

The priest rose and emptied his glass. 

‘I must ask you to excuse me. Vespers wait for no man, and 
I hear the bell,’ he said with a grave bow, and went indoors. 

Left to himself, Conyngham lapsed into the easy reflections of 
a man whose habit it is to live for the present, leaving the future 
and the past to take care of themselves. Perhaps he thought, as 
some do, that the past dies—which is a mistake. The past only 
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sleeps, and we carry it with us through life, slumbering. Those 
are wise who bear it gently so that it may never be aroused. 

The sun had set, and Gibraltar, a huge couchant lion across 
the bay, was fading into the twilight of the East when a footstep 
in the dining-room made Conyngham turn his head, half expect- 
ing the return of Father Concha. But in the doorway, and with 
the evident intention of coming towards himself, Conyngham per- 
ceived a handsome dark-faced man, of medium height, with a 
smart moustache brushed upward, clever eyes, and the carriage of 
a soldier. This stranger unfolded his cloak, for in Spain it is con- 
sidered ill-mannered to address a stranger and remain cloaked. 

‘ Sefior,’ he said, with a gesture of the hat, courteous and yet 
manly enough to savour more of the camp than the court, 
‘sefior, I understand that you are journeying to Ronda,’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I, too, intended to go across the mountains, and hoped to 
arrive here in time to accompany friends who I learn have already 
started on their journey. But I have received letters which 
necessitate my return to Malaga. You have already divined that 
I come to ask a favour.’ 

He brought forward a chair and sat down, drawing from his 
pocket a silver cigarette case, which he offered to the Englishman. 
There was a certain picturesqueness in the man’s attitude and 
manner, His face and movements possessed a suggestion of 
energy which seemed out of place here in the sleepy South, and 
stamped him as a native not of dreamy Andalusia, but of La 
Mancha perhaps, where the wit of Spain is concentrated, or of 
fiery Catalonia, where discontent and unrest are in the very atmo- 
sphere of the brown hills. This was a Spanish gentleman in the 
best sense of the word, as scrupulous in personal cleanliness as any 
Englishman, polished, accomplished, bright and fascinating, and 
yet carrying with him a subtle air of melancholy and romance 
which lingers still among the men and women of aristocratic Spain. 

‘°'Tis but to carry a letter,’ he explained, ‘and to deliver it 
into the hand of the person to whom it is addressed. Ah, I would 
give five years of life to touch that hand with my lips.’ 

He sighed, gave a little laugh which was full of meaning, and 
yet quite free from self-consciousness, and lighted a fresh cigarette. 
Then, after a little pause, he produced the letter from an inner 
pocket and laid it on the table in front of Conyngham. It was 
addressed, ‘To the Sejiorita J. B.’ and had a subtle scent of 
mignonette. The envelope was of a delicate pink. 
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‘A love letter,’ said Conyngham bluntly. 

The Spaniard looked at him and shrugged his shoulders, 

‘Ah! you do not understand,’ he said, ‘in that cold country 
of the North. If you stay in Spain, perhaps some dark-eyed one 
will teach you. But,’ and his manner changed with theatrical 
rapidity, as he laid his slim hand on the letter, ‘if, when you see 
her, you love her, I will kill you.’ 

Conyngham laughed and held out his hand for the letter. 

‘It is insufficiently addressed,’ he said practically. ‘ How shall 
I find the lady ?’ 

‘Her name is Barenna, the Seiiorita Barenna; that is sufficient 
in Ronda.’ 

Conyngham took up the letter and examined it. 

‘It is of importance?’ he said, 

‘Of the utmost.’ 

‘ And of value ?’ 

‘ Of the greatest value in the world to me.’ 

The Spaniard rose and took up his cloak, which he had thrown 
over the back of the nearest chair, not forgetting to display a 
picturesque corner of its bright lining. 

‘You swear you will deliver it, only with your own hand, only 
to the hand of the Sefiorita Barenna? And—you will observe the 
strictest secrecy ?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ answered Conyngham carelessly, ‘ if you like.’ 

The Spaniard turned, and, leaning one hand on the table, 
looked almost fiercely into his companion’s face. 

‘You are an Englishman,’ he said, ‘and an Englishman’s 
word—is it not known all the world over? In the North, in my 
country, where Wellington fought, the peasants still say ‘“ word 
of an Englishman” instead of an oath.’ 

He threw his cloak over his shoulder, and stood looking down 
at his companion with a little smile as if he were proud of him. 

‘There!’ he said. ‘Adios. My name is Larralde, but that is 
of no consequence. Adios!’ ; 

With a courteous bow he took his leave, and Conyngham 
presently saw him walking down to the landing stage. It seemed 
that this strange visitor was about to depart as abruptly as he 
had come. Conyngham rose and walked to the edge of the 
verandah, where he stood watching the departure of the boat in 
which his new friend had taken passage. 

While he was standing there, the old priest came quietly out 
of the open window of the dining room. He saw the letter lying 
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on the table where Conyngham had left it. He approached, his 
shabby old shoes making no sound on the wooden flooring, and 
read the address written on the pink and scented envelope. When 
the Englishman at length turned, he was alone on the verandah, 
with the wine bottle, the empty glasses, and the letter. 


CHAPTER V. 
CONTRABAND. 


‘What rights are his that dares not strike for them? ’ 


AN hour before sunrise two horses stood shuffling their feet and 
chewing their bits before the hotel of the Marina at Algeciras, 
while their owner, a short and thick-set man of an exaggeratedly 
villanous appearance, attended to such straps and buckles as he 
suspected of latent flaws. The horses were lean and loose of ear, 
with a melancholy thoughtfulness of demeanour that seemed to 
suggest the deepest misgivings as to the future. Their saddles 
and other accoutrements were frankly theatrical, and would have 
been at once the delight of an artist and the despair of a saddler. 
Fringes and tasselszof bright-coloured worsted depended from 
points where fringes and tassels were distinctly out of place. 
Where the various straps should have been strong they looked 
weak, and scarce a buckle could boast an innocence of knotted 
string. The saddles were of wood, and calculated to inflict serious 
internal injuries to the rider in case of a fall. They stood at least 
a foot above the horse’s backbone, raised on a thick cushion upon 
the ribs of the animal, and leaving a space in the middle for the 
secretion of tobacco and other contraband merchandise. 

‘T’ll take the smallest cut-throat of the crew,’ Conyngham had 
said on the occasion of an informal parade of guides the previous 
evening. And the host of the Fonda, in whose kitchen the 
function had taken place, explained to Concepcion Vara that the 
English Excellency had selected him on his—the host’s—assurance 
that Algeciras contained no other so honest. 

‘Tell him,’ answered Concepcion with a cigarette between his 
lips and a pardonable pride in his eyes, ‘ that my grandfather was 
a smuggler and my father was shot by the Guardia Civil near 
Algatocin,’ 

Concepcion, having repaired one girth and shaken his head 
dubiously over another, lighted a fresh cigarette and gave a little 
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” 
shiver, for the morning air was keen. He discreetly coughed. 
He had seen Conyngham breakfasting by the light of a dim oil 
lamp of a shape and make unaltered since the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and, without appearing impatient, wished to convey to one 
gentleman the fact that another awaited him. 

Before long Conyngham appeared, having paid an iniquitous bill 
with the recklessness that isonly thoroughly understood by the poor. 
He appeared as usual to be at peace with all men, and returned his 
guide’s grave salutation with an easy nod. 

‘These the horses ?’ he inquired. 

Concepcion Vara spread out his hands, 

‘They have no equal in Andalusia,’ he said. 

‘Then I am sorry for Andalusia,’ answered Conyngham with a 
pleasant laugh. 

They mounted and rode away in the dim cool light of the 
morning. The sea was of a deep blue and rippled all over as in a 
picture. Gibraltar, five miles away, loomed up like a grey cloud 
against the pink of sunrise. The whole world wore a cleanly look 
as if the night had been passed over its face like a sponge, wiping 
away all that was unsightly or evil. The air was light and exhila- 
rating, and scented by the breath of aromatic weeds growing at 
the roadside. 

Concepcion sang a song as he rode—a song almost as old as 
his trade—declaring that he wasa smuggler bold. And he looked 
it, every inch. The road to Ronda lies through the cork woods 
of Ximena, leaving St. Roque on the right hand—such at least 
was the path selected by Conyngham’s guide; for there are 
many ways over the mountains, and none of them to be recom- 
mended. Beguiling the journey with cigarette and song, calling 
at every venta on the road, exchanging chaff with every woman 
and a quick word with all men, Concepcion faithfully fulfilled his 
contract, and, as the moon rose over the distant snow-clad peaks of 
the Sierra Nevada, pointed forward to the lights of Gaucin, a 
mountain village with an evil reputation. 

The dawn of the next day saw the travellers in the saddle 
again, and the road was worse than ever. A sharp ascent led them 
up from Gaucin to regions where foliage grew scarcer at every 
step, and cultivation was unknown. At one spot they turned to 
look back, and saw Gibraltar like a tooth protruding from the sea. 
The straits had the appearance of a river, and the high land behind 
Ceuta formed the farther bank of it. 

‘ There is Africa,’ said Concepcion gravely, and after a moment 
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turned his horse’s head uphill again. The people of these moun- 
tain regions were as wild in appearanceas their country. Once or 
twice the travellers passed a shepherd herding sheep or goats on 
the mountain side, himself clad in goatskin, with a great brown 
cloak floating from his shoulders—a living picture of Ishmael or 
those sons of his who dwelt in the tents of Kedar. A few mule- 
teers drew aside to let the horses pass, and exchanged some words 
in an undertone with Conyngham’s guide. Fine-looking brigands 
were these, with an armoury of knives peeping from their bright- 
coloured waistbands. The Andalusian peasant is for six days in 
the week calculated to inspire awe by his clothing and general 
appearance. Of a dark skin and hair, he usually submits his chin 
to the barber’s office but once a week, and the timid traveller 
would do well to take the road on Sundays only. Towards the 
end of the week, and notably on a Saturday, every passer-by is an 
unshorn brigand capable of the darkest deeds of villany, while 
twenty-four hours later the land will be found to be peopled by as 
clean and honest and smart, and withal as handsome, a race of 
men as any on earth. 

Before long all habitations were left behind, and the horses 
climbed from rock to rock like cats. There was no suggestion of 
pathway or landmark, and Concepcion paused once or twice to 
take his bearings. It was about two in the afternoon when, after 
descending the bed of a stream long since dried up, Concepcion 
called a halt, and proposed to rest the horses while he dined. As 
on the previous day, the guide’s manner was that of a gentleman, 
conferring a high honour with becoming modesty when he sat 
down beside Conyngham and untied his small sack of provisions. 
These consisted of dried figs and bread, which he offered to his 
companion before beginning to eat. Conyngham shared his own 
stock of food with his guide, and subsequently smoked a cigarette 
which that gentleman offered him. They were thus pleasantly 
engaged when a man appeared on the rocks above them in a 
manner and with a haste that spoke but ill of his honesty. The 
guide looked up knife in hand, and made answer to a gesture of 
the arm with his own hand upraised. 

‘Who is this?’ said Conyngham. ‘Some friend of yours? 
Tell him to keep his distance, for I don’t care for his appearance.’ 

‘He is no friend of mine, Excellency. But the man is, I 
dare say, honest enough. In these mountains it is only of the 
Guardia Civil that one must beware. They have ever the finger 
on the trigger and shoot without warning.’ 
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‘ Nevertheless,’ said the Englishman, now thoroughly on the 
alert, ‘let him state his business at a respectable distance. Ah! 
he has a comrade and two mules.’ 

And indeed a second man of equally unprepossessing exterior 
now appeared from behind a great rock leading a couple of heavily 
laden mules. 

Concepcion and the first traveller, who was now within a 
dozen yards, were already exchanging words in a patois not 
unlike the Limousin dialect, of which Conyngham understood 
nothing. 

‘Stop where you are,’ shouted the Englishman in Spanish, ‘or 
else I shoot you! If there is anything wrong, Sejior Vara,’ he 
added to the guide, ‘I shoot you first, understand that.’ 

‘He says,’ answered Concepcion with dignity, ‘that they are 
honest traders on the road to Ronda, and would be glad of our 
company. His Excellency is at liberty to shoot if he is so 
disposed.’ 

Conyngham laughed. 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘I am not anxious to kill any man, but 
each must take care of himself in these times.’ 

‘Not against an honest smuggler.’ 

‘ Are these smugglers?’ 

‘They speak as such. I know them no more than does his 
Excellency.’ 

The second new-comer was now within hail, and began at once 
to speak in Spanish. The tale he told was similar in every way 
to that translated by Concepcion from the Limousin dialect. 

‘Why should we not travel together to Ronda?’ he said, coming 
forward with an easy air of confidence, which was of better effect 
than any protestation of honesty. He had a quiet eye, and the 
demeanour of one educated to loftier things than smuggling 
tobacco across the Sierra, though, indeed, he was no better clad 
than his companion. The two guides instinctively took the road 
together, Concepcion leading his horse, for the way was such that 
none could ride over it. Conyngham did the same, and his 
companion led the mule by a rope, as is the custom in Andalusia. 

The full glare of the day shone down on them, the bare rock 
giving back a puff of heat that dried the throat. Conyngham 
was tired and not too trustful of his companion, who, indeed, 
seemed to be fully occupied with his own thoughts. They had 
thus progressed a full half-hour when a shout from the rocks 
above caused them to halt suddenly. The white linen head 
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coverings of the Guardia Civil and the glint of the sun on their 
accoutrements showed at a glance that this was not a summons to 
be disregarded. 

In an instant Concepcion’s companion was leaping from rock 
to rock with an agility only to be acquired in the hot fear of death. 
A report rang out and echoed among the hills. A bullet went 
‘splat’ against a rock near at hand, making a frayed blue mark 
upon the grey stone. The man dodged from side to side in the 
panic-stricken irresponsibility of a rabbit seeking covert where none 
exists. There was not so much as to hide his head. Conyngham 
looked up towards the foe in time to see a puff of white smoke 
thrown up against the steely sky. A second report, and the fugi- 
tive seemed to trip over a stone. He recovered himself, stood 
upright for a moment, gave a queer spluttering cough, and sat 
slowly down against a boulder. 

‘He is killed!’ said Concepcion, throwing down his cigarette. 
‘Mother of God! these Guardias Civiles !’ 

The two guards came clambering down the face of the rock. 
Concepcion glanced at his late companion writhing in the sharpness 
of death. 

‘Here or at Ronda, to-day or to-morrow, what matters it ?’ 
muttered the quiet-eyed man at Conyngham’s side. The English- 
man turned and looked at him. 

‘ They will shoot me too, but not now.’ 

Concepcion sullenly awaited the arrival of the guards. These 
men ever hunt in couples of a widely different age, for the law 
has found that an old head and a young arm form the strongest 
combination. The elder of the two had the face of an old grey 
wolf. He muttered some order to his companion, and went 
towards the mule. He cut away the outer covering of the burden 
suspended from the saddle, and nodded his head wisely. These 
were boxes of cartridges to carry one thousand each. The grey 
old man turned and looked at him who lay on the ground. 

‘A la longa,’ he said with a grim smile. ‘In the long run, 
Antonio.’ 

The man gave a sickly grin and opened his mouth to speak, 
but his jaw dropped instead, and he passed across that frontier 
which is watched by no earthly sentinel. 

‘This gentleman,’ said the quiet-eyed man, whose guide had 
thus paid for his little mistake in refusing to halt at the word of 
command, ‘is a stranger to me—an Englishman, I think,’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Conyngham, 
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The old soldier looked from one to the other. 

‘That may be,’ he said, ‘ but he sleeps in Ronda prison to- 
night. To-morrow the Captain-General will see to it.’ 

‘I have a letter to the Captain-General,’ said Conyngham, who 
drew from his pocket a packet of papers. Among these was the 
pink-scented envelope given to him by the man called Larralde at 
Algeciras. He had forgotten its existence, and put it back in his 
pocket with a smile. Having found that for which he sought, he 
gave it to the soldier, who read the address in silence and returned 
the letter. 

‘You I know,’ he said, turning to the man at Conyngham’s 
side, who merely shrugged his shoulders. ‘ And Concepcion Vara, 
we all know him.’ 

Concepcion had lighted a cigarette, and was murmuring a 
popular air with the indifferent patience and the wandering eye 
of perfect innocence. The old soldier turned and spoke in an 
undertone to his comrade, who went towards the dead man and 
quietly covered his face with the folds of his own faja or 
waistcloth. This he weighted at the corners with stones, carrying 
out this simple office to the dead with a suggestive indifference. 
To this day the Guardia Civil have plenary power to shoot 
whomsoever they think fit—flight and resistance being equally 
fatal. 

No more heeding the dead body of the man whom he had 
shot than he would have heeded the carcase of a rat, the elder of 
the two soldiers now gave the order to march, commanding Con- 
cepcion to lead the way. 

‘It will not be worth your while to risk a bullet by running 
away, he said. ‘This time it is probably a matter of a few pounds 
of tobacco only.’ 

The evening had fallen ere the silent party caught sight of the 
town of Ronda, perched, as the Moorish strongholds usually are, 
on a height. Ronda, as history tells, was the last possession of 
the brave and gifted Moslems in Spain. The people are half 
Moorish still, and from the barred windows look out deep almond 
eyes and patient faces that have no European feature. The 
narrow stréets were empty as the travellers entered the town, and 
the clatter of the mules slipping and stumbling on the cobble 
stones brought but few to the doors of the low-built houses. To 
enter Ronda from the south the traveller must traverse the 
Moorish town which is divided from the Spanish quarter by a cleft 
in the great rock that renders the town impregnable to all attack, 
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Having crossed the bridge spanning the great gorge into which 
the sun never penetrates even at midday, the party emerged into 
the broader streets of the more modern town, and, turning to the 
right through a high gateway, found themselves in a barrack yard 
of the Guardia Civil, 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT RONDA, 


‘Le plus grand art d’un habile homme est celui de savoir cacher son habileté.’ 


WueEN Conyngham awoke after a night conscientiously spent in 
that profound slumber which waits on an excellent digestion and 
a careless heart, he found the prison attendant at his bedside. A 
less easy-going mind would perhaps have leapt to some nervous 
conclusion at the sight of this fierce-visaged janitor, who, however, 
carried nothing more deadly in his hand than a card. 

‘It is the Captain-General,’ said he, ‘who calls at this early 
hour. His Excellency’s letter has been delivered, and the Captain- 
General scarce waited to swallow his morning chocolate.’ 

‘Very much to the Captain-General’s credit,’ returned Conyng- 
ham, rising. ‘Cold water,’ he went on, ‘soap, a towel, and my 
luggage—and then the Captain-General.’ 

The attendant with an odd smile procured the necessary 
articles, and when the Englishman was ready led the way down- 
stairs. He was a solemn man from Galicia, this, where they do 
not smile. 

In the patio of the great house, once a monastery, now con- 
verted into a barrack for the Guardia Civil, a small man of fifty 
years or more stood smoking a cigarette. On perceiving Conyng- 
ham he came forward with outstretched hand and a smile which 
can only be described as angelic. It was a smile at once sympa- 
thetic and humorous, veiling his dark eyes between lashes almost 
closed, parting moustached lips to disclose a row of pearly teeth. 

‘My dear sir,’ said General Vincente in very tolerable English, 
‘I am at your feet. That such a mistake should have been made 
in respect to the bearer of a letter of introduction from my old © 
friend General Watterson—we fought together in Wellington’s 
day—that such a mistake should have occurred overwhelms me 
with shame.’ 

He pressed Conyngham’s hand in both of his, which were 
small and white—looked up into his face, stepped back and broke 
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into a soft laugh. Indeed his voice was admirably suited to a 
lady’s drawing-room, and suggested nought of the camp or battle 
field. From the handkerchief which he drew from his sleeve and 
passed across his white moustache a faint scent floated on the 
morning air. 

‘Are you General Vincente ?’ asked Conyngham. 

‘Yes—why not?’ And in truth the tone of the Englishman’s 
voice had betrayed a scepticism which warranted the question. 

‘It is very kind of you to come so early. I have been quite 
comfortable, and they gave me a good supper last night,’ said 
Conyngham., ‘Moreover, the Guardia Civil are in no way to 
blame for my arrest. I was in bad company, it seems,’ 

‘Yes ; your companions were engaged in conveying ammunition 
to the Carlists ; we have wanted to lay our hands upon them for 
some weeks. They have carried former journeys to a successful 
termination.’ 

He laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘The guide, Antonio something-or-other, died, as I understand.’ 

‘Well, yes; if you choose to put it that way,’ admitted 
Conyngham. 

The General raised his eyebrows in a gentle grimace expressive 
of deprecation, with, as it were, a small solution of sympathy, 
indicated by a moisture of the eye, for the family of Antonio 
something-or-other in their bereavement. 

‘And the other man? Seemed anice enoughfellow . . 
inquired Conyngham. 

The General raised one gloved hand as if to fend off some 
approaching calamity. 

‘He died this morning—at six o'clock.’ 

Conyngham looked down at this gentle soldier with a dewning 
light of comprehension. This might after all be the General 
Vincente whom he had been led to look upon as the fiercest of the 
Spanish Queen’s adherents. 

‘ Of the same complaint ?’ 

‘Of the same complaint,’ answered the General softly. He 
slipped his hand within Conyngham’s arm, and thus affectionately 
led him across the patio towards the doorway where sentinels stood 
at attention. He acknowledged the attitude of his subordinates 
by a friendly nod ; indeed, this rosy-faced warrior seemed to brim 
over with the milk of human kindness. 

‘The English,’ he said, pressing his companion’s arm, ‘have 
been too useful to us for me to allow one of them to remain a 
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moment longer in confinement. You say you were comfortable. 
I hope they gave you a clean towel and all that.’ 

‘Yes, thanks,’ answered Conyngham, suppressing a desire to 
laugh. 

‘That is well. Ronda is a pleasant place, as you will find. 
Most interesting—Moorish remains, you understand. I will send 
my servant for your baggage, and of course my poor house is at 
your disposal. You will stay with me until we can find some 
work for you to do. You wish to take service with us, of course ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Conyngham. ‘ Rather thought of it—if you 
will have me.’ 

The General glanced up at his stalwart companion with a 
measuring eye. 

‘My house,’ he said in a conversational way, as if only desirous 
of making matters as pleasant as possible in a life which nature 
had intended to be peaceful and sunny, and perhaps trifling, but 
which the wickedness of men had rendered otherwise, ‘my house 
is, as you would divine, only an official residence, but pleasant 
enough—pleasant enough. The garden is distinctly tolerable ; 
there are orange trees now in bloom—so sweet of scent.’ 

The street into which they had now emerged was no less 
martial in appearance than the barrack yard, and while he spoke 
the General never ceased to dispense his kindly little nod on one 
side or the other in response to military salutations. 

‘We have quite a number of soldiers in Ronda at present,’ he 
said, with an affectionate little pressure of Conyngham’s arm, as if 
to indicate his appreciation of such protection amid these rough 
men. ‘There is a great talk of some rising in the South—in 
Andalusia—to support Sejfior Cabrera, who continually threatens 
Madrid. A great soldier, they tell me, this Cabrera, but not 
—well, not perhaps quite, eh ?—a caballero, a gentleman. A pity, 
is it not ?’ 

‘A great pity,’ answered Conyngham, taking the opportunity 
at last afforded him of getting a word in. 

‘One must be prepared,’ went on the General with a good- 
natured little sigh, ‘for such measures. There are so many mis- 
taken enthusiasts—is it not so? Such men as your countryman, 
Sefior Flinter. There are so many who are stronger Carlists than 
Don Carlos himself, eh ?’ 

The secret of conversational success is to defer to one’s listener. 
A clever man imparts information by asking questions, and obtains 
it without doing so. 
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‘This is my poor house,’ continued the soldier, and as he 
spoke he beamed on the sentries at the door. ‘Iam a widower, 
but God has given me a daughter who is now of an age to rule 
my household. Estella will endeavour to make you comfortable, 
and an Englishman—a soldier—will surely overlook some small 
defects.’ 

He finished with a good-natured laugh. There was no resist- 
ing the sunny good-humour of this rotund little officer, or the 
gladness of his face. His attitude towards the world was one of 
constant endeavour to make things pleasant, and acquit himself 
to his best in circumstances far beyond his merits or capabilities. 
He was one who had had good fortune all his days. Those who 
have greatness thrust upon them are never much impressed by 
their burden. And General Vincente had the air of constantly 
assuring his subordinates that they need not mind him. 

The house to which he conducted Conyngham stood on the 
broad main street immediately opposite a cluster of shops where 
leather bottles were manufactured and sold. It was a large 
gloomy house with a patio devoid of fountain and even of the 
usual orange trees in green boxes. 

‘Through there is the garden—most pleasant and shady,’ 
said the General, indicating a doorway with the riding-whip he 
carried. 

A troop of servants awaited them at the foot of the broad 
Moorish staircase open on one side to the patio and heavily 
carved in balustrade and cornice. These gentlemen bowed 
gravely—indeed, they were so numerous that the majority of 
them must have had nothing to do but cultivate this dignified 
salutation. 

‘The Sefiorita ?’ inquired the General. 

‘The Sefiorita is in the garden, Excellency,’ answered one with 
the air of a courtier, 

‘Then let us go there at once,’ said General Vincente, turning 
to Conyngham, and gripping his arm affectionately. 

They passed through a doorway whither two men had hurried 
to open the heavy doors, and the scent of violets and mignonette, 
of orange in bloom, and of a hundred opening buds swept across 
their faces. The brilliant sunlight almost dazzled eyes that had 
grown accustomed to the cool shade of the patio, for Ronda is one 
of the sunniest spots on earth, and here the warmth is rarely 
oppressive. The garden was Moorish, and running water in 
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aqueducts of marble, yellow with stupendous age, murmured in 
the shade of tropical plants. A fountain plashed and chattered 
softly, like the whispering of children, The pathways were paved . 
with a fine white gravel of broken marble. There was no weed 
amid the flowers. It seemed a paradise to Conyngham fresh from 
the grey and mournful Northern winter, and no part of this weary, 
busy world. For here were rest and silence, and that sense of 
eternity which is only conveyed by the continuous voice of run- 
ning or falling water. It was hard to believe that this was real 
and earthly. Conyngham rubbed his eyes and instinctively turned 
to look at his companion, who was as unreal as his surroundings 
—around-faced, chubby little man, with a tender mouth and moist 
dark eyes looking kindly out upon the world, who called himself 
General Vincente ; and the name was synonymous in all Spain 
with bloodthirstiness and cruelty, with daring and an unsparing 
generalship. 

‘Come,’ said he, ‘let us look for Estella.’ 

He led the way along a path winding among almond and 
peach trees in full bloom, in the shadow of the weird eucalyptus 
and the feathery pepper tree. Then with a little word of pleasure 
he hurried forward. 

Conyagham caught sight of a black dress and a black mantilla, 
of fair golden hair, and a fan upraised against the rays of the 
sun. 

‘Estella, here is a guest: Mr. Conyngham, one of the brave 
Englishmen who remember Spain in her time of trouble.’ 

Conyngham bowed with a greater ceremony than we observe 
to-day, and stood upright to look upon that which was for him 
from that moment the fairest face in the world. As, to some 
men, success or failure seems to come early and in one bound, so, 
for some, Love lies long in ambush to shoot at length a single and 
certain shaft. Conyngham looked at Estella Vincente, his gay 
blue eyes meeting her dark glance with a frankness which was 
characteristic, and knew from that instant that his world held no 
other woman. It came to him as a flash of lightning that left his 
former life grey and neutral, and yet he was conscious of no sur- 
prise, but rather of a feeling of having found something which he 
had long sought. 

The girl acknowledged his salutation with a little inclination 
of the head and a smile which was only of the lips, for her eyes 
remained grave and deep, She had all the dignity of carriage 
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famous in Castilian women, though her figure was youthful still, | 
and slight. Her face was a clean-cut oval with lips that were still — 
and proud, and a delicately aquiline nose. : 

‘My daughter speaks English better than I do,’ went on the — 
General in the garrulous voice of an exceedingly domesticated 
man. ‘She has been at school in England—at the suggestion of — 
my dear friend Watterson—with his daughters, in fact.’ : 

‘And must have found it dull and grey enough compared with 
Spain,’ said Conyngham. 

‘Ah! Then you like Spain ?’ said the General eagerly. ‘It is 
so with all the English. We have something in common, despite © 
the Armada, eh? Something in manner and in appearance, too; | 
is it not so?’ c 

He left Conyngham and walked slowly on with one hand at | 
his daughter’s waist. : ; 

‘I was very happy in England,’ said Estella to Conyngham, © 
who walked at her other side; ‘but happier still to get home to © 
Spain.’ ; 

Her voice was rather low, and Conyngham had an odd sensation ~ 
of having heard it before. q 

‘Why did you leave your home ?’ she continued in a leisurely ~ 
conversational way which seemed natural to the environments. 

The question rather startled the Englishman, for the only | 
answer seemed to be that he had quitted England in order to come © 
to Ronda and to her, following the path in life that Fate had 
assigned to him. 

‘We have troubles in England also—political troubles,’ he © 
said, after a pause. } 

‘The Chartists,’ said the General cheerfully. ‘We know all © 
about them, for we have the English newspapers. I procure them 7 
in order to have reliable news of Spain.’ j 

He broke off with a little laugh, and looked towards his | 
daughter. q 

‘In the evening Estella reads them to me. And it was on 
account of the Chartists that you left England ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Ah, you are a Chartist, Mr. Conyngham.’ 

‘Yes,’ admitted the Englishman after a pause, and he glanced. ~ 
at Estella, 4 


(To be continued.) 








